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| good home and wages tothe right party 
| reference as to honesty and respectability required. 





Gas Light- | 


ADY (FRIEND) IN THE COUNTRY, WILL 
board and care for one ortwo children, Ad- 
dress H., 1708 Race St., Philadelphia. | 


a | = 


ANTED.—BY A SINGLE MAN, BOARD IN 
a private family, Friends’ preferred. City | 
or country. P. 0. Box, 1272, Philad’a. 


ANTED.—UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, 
—four rooms and private bath,—for light | 
housekeeping. Address M., care of Friends’ | 

Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philad’a. 


ANTED.—PLAIN COUNTRY BOARD FOR 
the summer, on Pennsylvania Railroad, 
within daily reach of the city, for a family | 

of two adults, one small child, baby, and nurse. 
Preference for a private family. Address No. 22, 
this Office. 

ANTED.— A THOROU GHLY COMPETENT 
woman in a gentleman’s house, in German- 
town, to take charge of upstairs work, 

waiting, and toassist generallyin household duties, 
no cooking. Family consists of three adults A 
; undoubted 


Address No. 28, this Office. 

‘ELIA B LE SERVANTS’  AGENC ¥. —FIRST- 

class help, male and female, at reasonable 

wages. Special care in selecting servants. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. For particu- 

lars, address JOHN SfRINGHAM, 101 E. 86th street, 
New York City. 

AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— | 

The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one | 

for your collection by sending 25 cents to | 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
P D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and | 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a | 
Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. Cc. 


day 


736 Spring Garden St. } 


AROLINE RAU, Philadelphia. 
Plain [lillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa | 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, | 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


Carving Sets 
From 75 Cents to $5,00. 


Aluminium and Japanese Wares make 
acceptable presents. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, | 


903-905 Market Street. 


ii} WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 


| Popuiar Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| with Stereopticon Illustrations. 


| less than one-half 


Young Friends’ Association Meeting. 


Second-day Evening, Fourth month 8, at 
= 8 p. m. , Cherry Street Meeting House. 


PROGRAM: 


| 1. Review Chapter 13, Volume III. ‘Janney s 


History of Friends.’’ 
By Nathaniel E. Janney. 


was 


| 2. ‘*Spread of the Spirit of Militarism.” * 


To be introduced by Isaac Roberts. 
and ‘‘ Boys’ Brigades,’’ 
another feature ef the same subject. 
By Mary B. Paxson. 


'W. HUDSON SHAW, 


OF OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND, 


is to deliver a lecture at Friends’ Meeting House, 

Cherry street above 15th, on Fifth-day evening, 

Fourth month 12th, at 8 o'clock. Subject : 
SAVONAROLA, 

All are invited. 


| The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 


| Near the Beach. 
| First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. [loore. 


The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J: 


Salt baths in the house. 
| Elevator accessible from street level. 


E. Roberts’ Sons. 


THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan end Ocean Avenue, Atlantic City. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 
and sun parlor. 

JAMES HOOD. 


M. E. Humpton. H. M. Humpton 


THE AQUARILLE, 
Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 


1 square from the beach. The 
house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


THE MELOS, 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. d., 


Is again ready to welcome its patrons and oth e 
to the comforts of a home, at moderate cost. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 


Telephone 224, 


Open all the Year. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t, 


A LFRED L. SELLERS, 





















































FOR EASTER 


Bishop Phillips Brooks's 
“ PERFECT FREEDOM.” 


The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 
True Liberty. 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 
Thanksgiving Sermon 
New Year’s Sermon. 
Abraham Lincoln. 

With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BICKNELL 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


Chas E. Brown & Co., 53 State St., Boston 
Lewis’s Leaf Charts, No. 1. 


Life size pictures of the leaves of Oak 
Black Oak type. Price, 50 cents each 

For sale by the author, Graceanna Lewis, Media, 
Pa and at Friends’ Book Association, S. W. corner 
15th and Race street, Philadelphia 

Agents who can bring unexceptional references, 
wanted for the Northern and Middle States 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 
LONDON EDITION. 


in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
60 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


W. Corner 15th and Race 


of the 


Price, 


8. Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 
(23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
gw Price, 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at thee 
— Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Leafiet, 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a good business education 


| tories, and libraries. 


Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. | 


The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
map located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 


dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CoO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories ; manual training. Special care will 
be given wo the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

For circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


ADIES and 


THE BEST SHOES "2uit?iBiy 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


47 N. 18th St. (below Arch) Always Reliable. 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLoOaTs 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 


are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the 
If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procrer & Gama.ie Co 


Note : 


Just now, as you have the time 


Oin'Ti. 


me subject careful consideration, correspond with 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai 


Chemie: als. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 


posed of the question. 


Jae ie 
CATALOGUE 


i) 
i 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for young men and young 





women, 


leading to Classical, 
tific, 


Engineering, Scien- 
and Literary degrees. 


Machine shops, labora- 
For Catalogue ant 
lars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and “4 Pupils 
of Both Sexes 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles 
from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 


Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admitted at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 

On Principal, 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 


mtz, Pa 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 


Ox 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


| SCHOOL 


| 


| lars, address 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 

RTHUR TOMLINSON, 


H Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
| of Purchase Quarterly a The pres»nt build- | 
ing is new and much enla and has jx ¢fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 








FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES 


SUPPLIED WITH 
“TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. 
1330 ARCH ST., PHILAD’A., 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 





particu- 


to give 


Baugh & Sons Company, 


20 S. Delaware Ave. ’ 
western Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURRS., 





The Expensive Cellar Heater 


need not be used in Spring and Fall 


,if a 


JACKSON VENT LATING GRATE 


is placed in one of the fire-places. 
times the heat of ordinary Open fires using the same fuel. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Brother, 


This will give over four 


50 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


WILLIAS S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 





Spec tacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 
In Silks, In Dress Goods, 
In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 
In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
In Millinery, In Shawls, 
In Waterproofs, In Carpets, 


In Rugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 
In Muslin Underwear, etc., etc., 


our assortments are unsurpass- 
|ed and prices most moderate. 

The Marit Orver Depart- 
MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LI. No. 13. f 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL 
XIII. 


I believe that no Divine truth can truly dwell in any 
heart, without an external testimony tn manner, bearing, 
and appearance, that must reach the witness within the 
heart of the beholder, and bear an unmistakable, though 
silent, evidence to the eternal principle from which tt ema 
nates. M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


THE YEAR. 


Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck was the daughter of Samuel and Lucy 
Galton, English Friends of the last century, and was born in Birming- 
ham, England, in 1778. She was an accomplished woman and the author 
of many books. She married a Dutchman named Schimmelpenninck, 
and at her death, in 1856, was a member of the Moravian Church. 
She wrote on a variety of subjects, many of them religious and bearing 
evidence of great strength both of mind and character, as well as 
originality. 


THOUGH ALL GREAT DEEDS. 
THOUGH all great deeds were proved but fables fine, 
Though earth's old story could be told anew, 
Though the sweet fashions loved of them that sue 
Were empty as the ruined Delphian Shrine, — 
Though God did never man, in words benign, 
With sense of his great Fatherhood endue, 
Though life imwortal were a dream untrue, 
And He that furnished it were not divine— 
Though soul, though spirit were not, and all hope 
Reaching beyond the bourn, melted away ; 
Though virtue had no goal, and good no scope, 
But both were doomed to end with this one day— 
Though all these were not—to the ungraced heir 
Would this remain,—to live as though they were. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


JESUS AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 
John 7: 11-52. 

Paper read before the Conference Class of Friends’ First-day 

School, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Third month 3, by Mary 
B. Paxson. 
WHEN the summer’s work is done, and the harvest safely 
garnered, one’s thoughts naturally turn in thankfulness 
to our Father, without whose care, in sun and rain, our 
labors would have proved of no avail. And as our own 
forefathers gave expression to this thought in our familiar 
Thanksgiving festival, so, many centuries before, the 
Mosaic law had established a feast of special rejoicing to 
be held at Jerusalem, on the 15th day of the month of 
Sishri (which, according to our calendar, would be in 
late September or early October), in thankfulness for the 
ingathering of the fruits and of the vintage. 

The festivities lasted for eight days, and in commem- 
oration of the time when the wandering Israelites lived 
in tents in the wilderness, the people were commanded 
to ‘‘ go forth unto the mount, and fetch olive branches 
and pine branches and myrtle branches and palm 
branches and branches of thick trees to make booths,”’ 
and they ‘‘ went forth and brought them, and made them- 
selves booths, every one upon the roof of his house, and 
in their courts, and in the courts of the house of God, 
and in the street of the water gate, and in the street of 
the gate of Ephraim. And all the congregation of them 
that were come again out of the captivity made booths, 
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and sat under the booths, and there was»wery 
great gladness.’’ (Nehemiah 8: 15-17.) 

So in our consideration of the incident which forms 
the topic for to-day, we have the city in gala dress as a 
setting for the picture. Beneath and among the mass of 


| greenery is a surging crowd, for strangers have come 


from far and near to join in the festivities. The widows 
and fatherless were to be especially remembered at this 
time ; ‘‘ send portions unto them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared,’’ was the injunction ; so we may think of the crowd 
as a happy one, from kindnesses received or rendered. 
An undercurrent of excited questioning and comment 
stirs the throng. Some have told of the strange teaching 
and stranger works of a certain Galilean, the son of a 
carpenter. He is said to have fed five thousand people 
with five barley loaves and two small fishes, and all had 
enough and to spare. At his touch the lame, the sick, 
the blind grow strong and well again. Can these things 
be? He deceiveth the people! But there are those who 
have seen and know of what they speak, and who dare 


| even to suggest that the long-promised Messiah has at 


last appeared. Such suggestions are, however, made very 


quietly, in confidence from man to man ; the rulers and 


elders welcome not such surmising in the common people. 
And yet, to the rulers and elders, too, we know that the 
same tales of healing and strange doctrine brought won- 
der, followed by dismay. They have been looking for 
him at the feast, but have not found him. 

Suddenly, when the week is about half over, he ap- 
pears in the temple teaching, and men said to one an- 
other: ‘*‘ How knoweth this man letters having never 
learned ?’’ Jesus answered by claiming his authority to 
be from his Father, and urged them to test it by right- 
eous living. ‘‘If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.’’ Afterwards, as on many other occa- 
sions, he quoted their own law against themselves, show- 
ing that he had added the learning of the schools to that 
broader knowledge which comes of long and loving 


| study of the face of nature and the facts of life. 


The boldness of his teaching also excited the wonder 
of the people. ‘‘ Is not this he whom they seek to kill? 
But lo, he speaketh boldly and they say nothing unto 
him. Do the rulers know indeed that this is the very 
Christ?’’ But, on the other hand, the well-known line- 
age of Jesus was to many convincing proof to the con- 
trary. The Christ would not come out of Galilee. At 
last the rulers, stung by the murmured comments, sent 
their officers to take him, and when these men returned 
later, empty-handed, they had no better excuse to offer 
for their failure than the words: ‘‘ Never man spake like 
this man.’’ ‘This short sentence is in itself striking evi- 
dence of the power to overcome evil which radiated 
from the gentle face and earnest words of the new 
teacher. So, unmolested, he saw the week draw toa 
close, and on the last and greatest day of the feast he 
was still teaching in the temple. ‘The record of his 
words on this day gives us only two short paragraphs, 
but each of these contains a vital truth, which, freely 
apprehended and followed, would lift the world out of 
all sin and sorrow into life and light. 
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took a | Chalfonte at 
Richmansworth, and th he quietly spent the first 
months of his married life in | those 
who did not know him well sup uld now settle 
down into the quiet country gen After this brief 
interval of however, the preacher an 
sumed his labors, and during the first three years of his 
marriage, Penn spent his time in working, writing, and 
preaching for the cause of Quakerism, Guli often accom 
panying him from town to town, and doing mucn mis- 
sionary work herself. She must have had a tender, loving 


worker re 


rest, 


k, for from her husband’s own words we 
She was 
an easie mistresse and good neighbour, especially to the 
poor, neither lavish nor pernurious, an example of indus 
try and other virtues.”’ 


picture of her when he says: ‘‘ 


Trials they had 
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between the lines 
L. 3 ee } ) . } 72 
S Deloved wile to 


I tnat 


y and danger must 
farewell. 
were earnestly exhorted to delight in 
God of their father and mother, 
to belong to the Society of Friends, 
lient totheir dear mother. He says 
1 by none in her time 
y, humanity, virtue, 
have 
isual with women in her rank 
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her letter—the long one in which 
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dren—he calls her 


ife, and the 
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"hat greater 
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seems to 


‘the love of his youth, the joy of his 
most beloved of all his earthly comforts.’ 


By reading along 


’ 
n the interesting letter we obtain quite 
a vivid picture of an English Quaker home in those days, 

1 one makes us smilingly wonder whether 


1 


have had ome fault—lack of punctuality— 


sentence 


may not 
when he says: ‘*‘And, dearest, to make thy family mat- 
ters easier, divide thy time and be regular!’’ The ser- 
vant question, too, must have been a troublesome one, 
then as row, for she is bidden ‘‘ not to grieve over care- 
less ones, but to pay them and let them go.’’ 

What an inexpressible comfort it must have been to 
Penn upon starting out upon that perilous journey in the 
little ship We/come, to think he had left behind him such 
an able stewardess of his family affairs, and hard as his 
going may have been to her, we can see that she bade 
him farewell with loving words and that sweet, courage- 
ous spirit to which he later refers in a letter to Margaret 
Fox 

During her husband’s busy days in the New World, 
Guli lived quietly at Worminghurst, highly respected by 
all who came in contact with her; one serious illness she 
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had of which Thomas Ellwood tells us, and how even | our most popular literature, and, taking root in human 


the magistrates and justices, usually harsh enough toward 
Friends, were sorry for Madam Penn’s illness and per- 
mitted him to visit her, a visit which he thought saved 
him from a long imprisonment. 

Guli expected to go out to her husband, should he 
continue to remain longer in America, as we learn from 
a line or two to their valued friend, Margaret Fox, but 
Penn’s return to England caused them to postpone this 
plan at that time. Her desire to see the new home 
across the ocean was very great, and no doubt it was a 
grave disappointment to her that she had to continually 
postpone her visit on account of business troubles and 
because she could find no reliable person to attend to 
their affairs in England. That was early in 1690, and in 
the fall of the same year Penn was summoned to the 
death-bed of George Fox, and following close upon the 
loss of this great man came other dark clouds of trouble. 

Guli’s health, always very delicate, grew worse, and 
their beloved son, Springett, gave evidence of that slow 
decay which was to take hiin away in the flower of his 
youth. Added to these home troubles were the pressing 
cares upon Penn on account of his colony, and the great 
personal danger he was constantly in. Sad years those 
were, from ’91 to ’94, when he did not dare to show 
himself, when the loss of his governorship, his fortune, 
and personal safety might well have dismayed a less 
dauntless spirit. Despite her breaking health Guli fol- 
lowed him about as the faithful wife she was. But illness 
and trouble were too much for her delicate frame, and 
on the 23d of Twelfth month, 1693, only two days be- 
fore Christmas, at Haddesden, away from her beautiful 
home at Worminghurst, this sweet spirit passed away, 
she who of ten thousand, constant and un- 
daunted.”’ 

Her sorrowing husband gives a beautiful tribute to 
her virtues in his treatise on her ‘‘ Blessed End,’’ and 
quotes many of her sayings during the last illness. Once 
when he was talking with her about God’s love, she 
looked up at him and said: ‘I never did to my knowl- 
edge a wicked thing in all my life.’’ She would not al- 
low Penn to fail in his attendance upon meetings on her 
account after he had his liberty, saying: ‘‘ Oh, go, my 
dearest, do not hinder any good for me. I have cast my 
care upon the Lord.”’ 

‘‘An excelling person, both as child, wife, mother, 
mistress, friend, and neighbor,’’ was she indeed, and 
they laid her to rest by the side of four of her children 
at Jordan’s,and not far from that lovely village where 
she had passed her beautiful maidenhood. 


was ** one 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warm, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet, a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel-light.”’ 


WAR: FOR AND AGAINST. 

Paper by Prof. W. I Hull, of Swarthmore College, read Third 
month 23, 1895, at the Peace Conference, at the College. 
War, its necessity or utility, is one of those subjects 
which occasioned the most violent and the most 
divergent opinions in the minds of men. Its defenders 
have shifted their grounds of reasoning many times since 
it was thought necessary to defend it at all. To-day the 
prevalen that war should be waged only 
that peace may be won; but the signs of the times make 
it but too manifest to the thoughtful observer that there 
is still rampant, even in our own peaceful America, a 
belief in the ne war and in its utility, not 
merely as a promoter of peace, but as a blessing in itself. 
This belief 
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has come down to us enbalmed in some of | 


passions, is producing its appropriate fruit. 

In that polished style for which he is famous, Thomas 
De Quincey has said that war cam not be and ought not 
to be abolished ; it cam not be abolished because compe- 
tition between nations is natural, competition inevitably 
leads to disputes, and disputes between nations must be 
settied by the sword; it ought not to be abolished 
cause only through war can International Law, the ulti- 
mate arbiter of international disputes, be created and 
maintained, and because to abolish war between natio: 
would be to hand it over to revengeful individuals ai 
border ruffians. To this History replies that war, a: 
the spirit which causes it, has been the worst enemy ot 
International Law ; that social progress has been steadily 
away from private warfare towards civilization’s goal of 
International Peace which Arbitration cannot fail to 
bring within our embrace ; that disputes between nations 
must mof be, cannot really be seté/ed by the sword ; that 
already more than seventy such disputes have been settled 
by Arbitration, and that the God of peace and humanity 
will yet drive out entirely from the hearts of men and 
nations the god of war and carnage. 

Modern warfare between nations has something very 
attractive about it to DeQuincey; for him it has bee: 
refined ‘‘ from a horrid trade of butchery into a magnifi- 
cent and enlightened science. Starting from no higher 
impulse or question than how to cut throats most rapidly, 
most safely, and on the largest scale, it has issued even 
at our own stage of advance into a science, magnificent, 
oftentimes ennobling, and cleansed from all horrors ex- 
cept those which (not being within man’s power utterly 
to divorce from it) no longer stand out as reproaches to 
his humanity.’’ He pictures, as one result of the ‘« mar- 
vels of science, a modern field of battle where all is 
finished by musquetry and artillery amidst clouds of 
smoke, no soldier recognizing his own desolations, or the 
ghastly ruin of his own right arm, so that war, by losing 
all its brutality, is losing half of its demoralization.’’ 
What brilliant language,—what lamentable logic! As 
well might he tell us that the midnight murderer who 
shoots his victim in the dark is not at all brutal and only 
half so demoralized as one who plies his trade at midday. 

John Ruskin holds that war is good not so much for 
what it is, as for what it accomplishes. ‘<All the pure 
and noble arts of peace,’’ he says, ‘‘ are founded on war. 

There is no great art possible to a nation but 
that which is based on battle.’’ Is it possible that re- 
ligion, the peaceful pursuits and pleasures of man, the 
beauties of earth and sea and sky, have given rise to no 
‘* great art’’? Are Turner’s landscapes petty art? Is 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna based on battle? Granted 
that Ruskin is a competent critic and we who admire 
landscapes and Madonnas are not, we will still rest con- 
tent with milder art, believing that if greater art must, 
indeed, be based on battle, is it not worth a single year 
of warfare. But perhaps you will say that Ruskin meant 
that great art, as well as ‘‘all the pure and noble arts of 
peace,’’ is the indirect outcome of war ; that war is needed 
to stimulate the artistic and productive capabilities of 
My friends, I cannot believeit. These arts exist, 
not decause of war, but in spite of that relic of savagery. 
The genius and ingenuity of man need not the blare of 
trumpets, the rattle of artillery, and the shrieks of dying 
thousands to awaken them to life; the love of home, of 
man, of nature, and of nature’s God inspire them to 
purer, aye, more spirit-stirring triumphs. 

But away with these opium.tinged fancies of DeQuin- 
cey, these strange utterances of John Ruskin. Let us 
hope that the latter was ‘‘ intoxicated by the exuberance 


man 
sbiali. 





of his own verbosity,’’ and by the martial spirits of his 
auditors, since his words quoted above were spoken to a 
military school , if these were in truth his sober senti- 


ments, then must we say that England’s chief apostle of | 


art criticism was not a consistent disciple of the Prince 
of Peace. 

But listen now to the words of another of England’s 
sons: ‘* War,’’ said John Bright, ‘‘ is the combination 
and concentration of all the horrors, atrocities, crimes, 
and sufferings of which human nature on this globe is ca- 
pable.’’ This appeals to me as a true ‘‘ canon of criti- 
cism,’’ but I am sorry that the great statesman did not 
defend his assertion by a bulwark of the myriads of facts 
lying ready to his hand. Let us glance rapidly at a 
few of them. 

(1) As to the horrors and atrocities of war, whether 
those of the seventeenth century’s Thirty Years’ War, or 
the eighteenth century’s French Revolution, or the 
nineteenth century’s Napoleonic Wars and wars with the 
Indians, I must leave the details to your imagination and 
the perusal of contemporary accounts, for they are too 
shocking for description here. 

(2) The amount of human suffering caused by war is 
incalculable. In the Thirty Years’ War Germany lost 
more than two-thirds of its inhabitants; in our own 
short Civil War the loss of life amounted to 350,000 
men. Most of these men were stricken down in all the 
vigor of health and their agonies were doubtless the 
greater on that account; they and their surviving com- 
rades suffered from hunger, cold, and disease ; their par- 
ents and wives and children were left alone to struggle 
with anxiety, grief, and despair; the army of outcasts 
and sufferers who date their moral fall or physical wounds 
from the late Civil War is a large one. The anguish of 
this war’s victims has long cried aloud to heaven, not for 
vengeance, but for pity on the race of man, and for 
guidance to the paths of peace. 

(3) The economic burden of war is enormous. 
own Civil War, for example, has cost twelve billion dol- 
lars!' Do you realize what that means? It means a 
sum that would have endowed the 451 universities and 
colleges in the United States with the very generous 
amount of $26,000,000 each; it would have sent the 
140,000 university and college students in the United 
States through the four years of college lite and started 
each of them in business with a capital of $84,000! 
This is what the ‘‘ glorious four years of ’61-65’’ cost in 
money actually spent. When we think of the additional 


and for years afterwards, of the waste of capital and the 
loss of 300,000 productive laborers, we may well say of 


the financial cost of this one short war that the ‘half | : . : : 
service seriously handicaps many a young man in the race 


has never been told.’’ 

(4) The moral and religious condemnation of war is 
no less emphatic than the humane and economic. The 
command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’’ is interpreted by the 
modern defenders of war to mean that one man must not 
be killed in a private quarrel, but that millions may be 
slaughtered in a public cause. Statesmen have labored 
vigorously to prove that war is not at variance with the 
teachings of the Prince of Peace who proclaimed the 
glad tidings of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men’? ; 


d 


1 Edward Atkinson’s estimate : 
$4,000,000,000 (U. S. war purposes and reconstruction ). 
2,200,000,000 (Cost, in money, to the South). 
1,800,000,000 (Pensions). 
2,000,000,000 (Future pensions, based on life tables). 
2,000,000,000 (Interest). 


Total, $12,000,000,000 
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| this broad land of ours. 
dom, and even in our country to-day, there are certain 


| specious claim that they are in the interest of 
| may yet launch men upon some new and still more 


Our | 


| destruction. 


| there in the interest of Peace ! 
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and poets have sung golden-hued epics in honor of Mars 
and Woden, while even Christ’s ministers have appealed 
to him as the God of war and the Arbiter of battles. 
Divesting it of the euphemism which eloquence and epic 
poetry have woven round it, we must admit that the 
truth is contained in Lowell’s homely lines : 
‘* Ez fer war, I call it murder— 
Ther you hev it, plain and flat ; 


I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that.’’ 


And murder is accompanied by many other crimes and 


| vices ; seared and hardened consciences, profanity, theft, 


pugnacity, brutality, drunkenness, are some of the fell 
hounds that follow at the heels of war and fatten on the 


| grim monster’s plunder. 


But I have surely said enough in this presence to 
revive once more, if that were necessary, the righteous 
indignation that every humane and Christian man must 


| feel in the depths of his heart at the bare hint of war. 


I have faith in my fellow countrymen to believe that this 
righteous indignation will ultimately prevail throughout 
But in other parts of Christen- 


insidicus acts and tendencies which, though making the 
Peace, 


dreadful sea of slaughter. 
The appropriations for army purposes last year in the 
four chief States of Europe reached the appalling amount 


| of 6524 million dollars, and the number of men in 


their armies, on a war footing, exceeded 14 millions. 
When there is no further increase of revenue to be appro- 
priated, no more men to be enlisted, and preparation 
for war must stop perforce, then these tremendous arma- 
ments will inevitably be precipitated against each other, 
and happy may that nation be which survives the 
struggle. And you call this a policy in the interest of 
Peace? Standing armies the guardians of Europe’s 
peace? No! They are mutual menaces, exciting jeal- 
ousy and emulation, and causing combinations for mutual 
The image of a school boy, standing with 
chip on shoulder, and daring a companion to knock it 


| off, comes irresistibly before us as we contemplate these 


armies that ‘‘ stand scowling into one another’s eyes 
across a fanciful frontier marked by a few parti-colored 
posts,’’ and listen to the solemn assurance that they are 
How ludicrous it would 
No, these armies are not a 
But I will tell you what they area 
promise of—of financial ruin and economic destruction. 
It is not merely that they consume one-third of the 
revenue ; it is not merely that the term of compulsory 


be were it not so terrible. 


of life and makes his usefulness far less than it would 
otherwise be ; but, most disastrous of all, perhaps, is the 
fact that millions of men and more than a million horses 


' are being supported in unproductive idleness while their 


burden of labor falls upon the shoulders of women and 


| dogs.! 


But let us not fix our attention exclusively upon the 
faults of our European brothers, although let us hope 


| that it is the beam which is in their eyes and only the 


mote in ourown. There are warlike tendencies in the 
United States to-day which call for our emphatic con- 


| demnation. 


The repeated demands for an increase in our army ; 
the sending of our officers to study the science and art 
‘It is one of the commonest sights in Europe to see women and 
dogs bearing burdens which, in our country, are borne by men and 


| horses. 
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casion recently to write to him on another subject, he 
his reply referred to one of our engagements about t 


me. After naming several veteran reformers (many 
rem Friends), he says: ‘* We have sat side by side 
blic platforms, and I know what you cannot knov, t! 











your coat has been of service to me, 
pressing our question on public attention. Let me try 
to show you one out of many instances. You and 
waited on Mr. G., the candidate [for Parliament] 
Stoke-on-Trent. I remember your quiet manner 
marked well your influence on him. Without reasoning 
on it, | have imitated that style, not merely in manne 
but in fixity of purpose in keeping to the point 

I could multiply examples, but I feel I must not tres 

ass on the columns of t the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAI 

and conclude by expressing the earnest desire that 
Fr riends keep to the simple habits and modes of address 
of our forefathers in the truth. OLD ENGLAND. 

Third month 11, 1895 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMEN LE 
No. 14.—FourTH MONTH 7, 1895 
THE JUDGMENT 
GOLDEN ‘TEXxT.—Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my bret 
ren, even these least, ye did it unto me. —Matt. 25: 40. 
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Scripture Read 


HISTORICAL. 


Matt. 25: 31-46 


In the Gospels there are two distinct ideas set forth of 
the Judgment. It caanot be overlooked that there are 
various references to a day of Judgment in the life be- 
yond the grave. Thus in Matt. 12: 36, ‘*I say unto 
you that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judgment,” and il 
the 32d verse of the same chapter it is declared of those 
who shall speak against the Holy Spirit, it shall not be 
forgiven, ‘* neither in this world nor in that which is to 
come.’’ In this same verse, we have in to-day’s lesson 
set forth the Judgment ‘* whea the Son of man shall come 
in his glory,’’ when from all other nations there shall be 
satheved before him those who led righteous and those 
who led unrighteous lives in this world to receive the re 
ward of commendation or the sentence of condemnation. 

Set over against this view is the thought expressed in 
so many ways by Jesus, that ‘* the kin gdom of God 
cometh not with observation’’—that is, it is not a matter 
of time or place, but it is a condition. See Luke 17 
20, where this answer is given to the Pharisee who asked 
‘¢ when the kingdom of God cometh,’’ This view of the 
matter is that given in the Lord’s prayer: ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.”’ 
The tmwardness of the Kingdom is referred to over and 
over again in the Gospels. The ministry of Jesus begins 
with an allusion to it: ‘* The kingdom of Heaven 1s at 
hand.’’ ‘* The Kingdom of God is within you’’ was his 
statement to those who heard his message in later days. 
In the parables in the 13th chapter of Matthew descriptive 
of the kingdom of heaven, in which it is likened toa 
man that sowea good seed in his field, but while men 
slept his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat ; 
again it is likened unto a grain of mustard seed, so small 
yet productive of so great aresult ; and again it is likened 
to leaven which leavens the whole of the meal ;—all 
illustrations are to show that time and place formed no 
part of Jesus’s conception of Heaven and the Judgment, 
that it is the condition of the heart that constitutes 
heaven, and it is the way of life that makes it. Heaven 

» the silent growth of a seed, the influence 
of a principle of righteousness that makes the whole life 
righteous ; and the Judgment is the ‘‘ well done, good, 
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and faithful servant,’’ that is echoed in the soul whenever 
a righteous deed is done. In testimony of the latter 
view is an everyday experience in which we are made 
aware that there is a bar in the human soul before which 
all the deeds of the day are brought, either for com- 
mendation or condemnation, 
TEACHING. 

The teaching of the lesson in its most practical aspect 
is set forth in the Golden Text: ‘* Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of these my brethren, even the least ye did 
it unto me.’’ ‘The life that is so nicely adjusted to right 
and duty, that from choice, in fact almost spontaneously, 
deeds of kindness, mercy, charity and love flow forth 
from it to human kind, characterizes the blessed of the 
Father that shall inherit the Kingdom prepared for them 
from the foundation of the world. In this lesson, too, 
the character of Jesus is so beautifully presented, that it 
cannot fail to impress itself even upon the most careless 
and must arouse a desire to follow in his footsteps. The 
description of his excellence by a devout follower is so 
impressive that it is here quoted to still further confirm 
the instruction that the text conveys: ‘‘ Jesus was dis- 
tinguished by a benevolence so deep, so invincible, that 
injury and outrage had no power over it. His kindness 
towards men was in no degree diminished by their wrong- 
doing. The only intercession which he offered in his 
sufferings was for those who at that very moment were 
wreaking on him their vengence ; and what is more re- 
markable, he not only prayed for them, but with an un- 
exampled generosity and candor urged in their behalf the 
only extenuation which their conduct would admit. To 
know Jesus Christ is to understand this attribute of his 
mind, to understand the strength and triumph of the be 
nevolent principle in this severest trial, to understand 
the energy with which he then held fast the virtue which 
he had enjoyed. It is to see in the mind of Jesus at that 
moment a moral grandeur which raised him above all 
around him, and to recognize ‘the glory of a philan- 
thropy which embraces one’s enemies.’ Happy will we 
be if we can even approach to such a benevolence.”’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

A noticeable point in the various accounts of the 
Judgment is that not belief, but life, is made the ground of 
the sentence. In no instance does the Judge ask, What 
hast thou believed? but rather, What hast thou done? 
‘* Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ It is an evi- 
dence of the great importance of applied wisdom over 
mere knowledge. Belief of itself is of little avail. But 
whatever our convictions may be, we are judged according 
to the fidelity with which we ‘live up’’ to them. The 
deed judges us, the deed with its motive ; for the motive 
is a part of the deed ; the very root, from which it cannot 
be separated without loss of life. But the motive will 
not alone afford us entrance into the joy of our Lord. It 
is expected of us that we work out in action all good in- 
tents. As was the case with Paul, he that faithfully lives 
by his convictions will of a certainty be given more light 
sooner or later, if his belief be mistaken. Paul was judged 
worthy of better knowledge, from the sincerity and energy 
with which he put into deeds the faith in which he was 
reared. 

So it is upon the basis of deeds that we are judged, 
daily, all the time. The present moment judges us as 
surely as the death moment or any other, and the great 
man is he who recognizes the value of the present. He 
allows neither past nor future to outweigh it. He realizes 
that every moment is a golden opportunity ; and there 
is nothing mure full of awe than each as it comes, for the |! 
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Judge of all dwellsin it. Each affords us occasion to obey 
the will of the Father concerning us, and awards us life 
or death, according to the obedience or disobedience we 
show. If the obedience be true and of the highest or- 
der, it is a loving service, which always admits instantly 
into the joy of the Eternal. If it be a submission with- 
out present comfort, yet the Judge sees to it that joy and 
peace shall follow later on the manifestation of the trust- 
fulspirit. Disobedience inevitably brings death, or loss 
of spiritual life. Obedience, no matter how difficult, 
brings certainty of gain in spiritual life. 

The Judgment, then, is going on at all times, wher- 
ever human life is, and depends upon our deeds as the 
outcome of our sincere convictions. 


PROTESTS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

A MEASURE having especial interest for Friends has been 
presented to the State Legislature and is now before the 
Committee on Education of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is the bill intended to provide for the intro- 
duction of military training into the public schools of 
this State. It is doubtful if any bill ever introduced into 
the Legislature has met with such prompt and earnest 
opposition as this measure. But those opposed to it 
should not relax their efforts, but should use every oppor- 
tunity to present their protests against it. 

No such invasion of the rights of conscience, as is 
contemplated by this bill, has ever before been attempted 
in this State. Not only is such a bill an insult to the 
memory of the great Founder of our State, but it would, 
if it should become a law, work especial hardship to all 
citizens who hold the same religious convictions that he 
did. In the southeastern section of the State especially 
a large proportion of our population is composed of 
Friends and those of Friendly descent. ‘To attempt to 
compel these citizens to ignore the claims of conscience 
and obey an iniquitous law, is worthy of the middle 
ages,—but will hardly succeed in a free State at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. Such a protest against 
this measure should go to Harrisburg from every Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, from every Friendly Association, 
and from other bodies of Christians, as will clearly show 
our Legislature that no more unpopular law could be en- 
acted by them. In this protest surely the voice of the 
people will be tre voice of God. 

Friends are fortunate at this juncture in having one 
of their members in the State Legislature and acting upon 
the Committee on Education to which the bill has been 
referred. He is active in his opposition to the proposed 
law, and will be glad to present to the Committee all re- 
monstrances that may be forwarded to him. There is 
some prospect of defeating this bill in Committee,—‘‘ a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.’’ Personal letters 
in opposition and remonstrances by meetings and asso- 
ciations should be forwarded as soon as possible to Daniel 
F. Moore, House of Representatives, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Now is the time to act. Protests forwarded now will 
have many times the force they will have later. Let all 
Friends opposed to this measure, acting individually and 
collectively, send in their protests at once. I. R. 

Conshohocken, Pa., Third month 25. 
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THE NEED FOR DISCIPLINE. 
THERE must come at times to those familiar with Cowper 
a great touch of sympathy with the feeling that prompted 
him to write these immortal lines : 





























‘*O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 








Some boundless contiguity of shade, 








Where rumors of oppression and deceit, 








Of unsuccessful or successful war, 





Might never reach me more! My ear is pained, 











My soul is sick with every day’s report, 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled.” 














As we read from day to day in the columns of our 
papers the saddening accounts of corruption in its many 











phases, the temptation grows strong to put the daily rec- 








ords of passing events out of sight and retire from a 
knowledge of all such evidences of wrong-doing. 








But, 
our second thought brands such impulses as cowardly, 


and,—-though we may be justified in reading a very mod- 
erate amount of thé@news so voluminously reported,—at 


























once our sense of duty summons courage to our aid, and 








we query as to what we can do in the interest of promot- 
ing practical righteousness. First, there should be the 
close self-examination to see that our own consciences 
are firmly anchored on the side of truth and honesty. 


























One of the prominent sins of our times is the corrup- 
tion that comes from the greed of gain that so recklessly 


robs both public and private parties of what is their just 
due. 




















The baseness of character that would not hesitate 
to deceive and rob the county, the State, or the nation is 
something to be greatly deplored and amended, if possi- 
ble, in the future citizen. 





























If some of the so-called pa- 
triotic zeal, now devoting itself to the introduction of 
military training, or even still higher education, into our 
public schools, could be directed to the instilling of bet- 
ter ethics, there would be greater hope for our future. 























Knowledge is power only when it has a foundation in 
virtue that 











cannot be corrupted, integrity that 


be as tried steel when 


will 











the blows come of contact with 











‘* worldly ’’ ambition and evil enticements. 








Here, as in other reforms, the largest hopes lie with 








the children, and therefore our largest interests should 
centre in their training 








We should never begrudge the 
means spent 








time, attention, and 





in- 
structors, selecting the latter as much from their ability 


over schools and 

















to evolve and direct right character, as to train and im- 








prove the mind, and to the credit of the teaching profes 








sion be it said, ¢¢ is largely free from the corruptions of 











greed, those entering upon its arduous work being seldom 








attracted to it alone from mercenary motives. 


Yet there 
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are teachers and teachers, and some influence character 
only on its negative side: positiveness in the right di- 
rection is greatly to be desired. There is one element 
in training that is often in danger of omission, and that 
is discipline. We will do well to again refer to Cowper 
where he says,—and says truly—of times now as then: 


‘**In colleges and halls in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and truth, 
Were precious and inculcated with care, 
There dwelt a sage called Discipline. 
In his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation nearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. ; 
Learning grew beneath his care a thriving 
vigorous plant ; 
The mind was well informed, the passions held 
Subordinate and diligence was choice. 
But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 
Declined at length into the vale of years, 
5 So colleges and schools neglected much 
Their good old friend; and Discipline at length, 
O'er looked and unemployed, fell sick and died. 
Then Study languished, Emulation slept, 
And Virtue fled.” 


Can we of to day picture more truly the result of a want 
of good moral training and discipline? And have we 
not all round us object lessons confirming its truth ? 
Shall we not then devote our best energies to the strength- 
ening of our schools on their moral side? parents up- 
holding and sustaining teachers in their disciplinary 
tasks ; school boards and committees aiding and fostering 


that which strengthens character. Though we hope 


never to go back to the observance of that primitive rule 
of ‘‘sparing the rod and spoiling the child’’ we can 
nevertheless commend the courage that will, when need- 
ful, dare inflict a present pain to insure a future and 
permanent good. 


DEATHS. 

ALBERTSON.—At his home in Baltimore, Md., on First-day, 
Third month 24, 1895, of pneumonia, Isaac Albertson, son of the late 
John Albertson, in the 76th year of his age. Interment at Friends’ 
burying-ground. 

BARKER.—At Granville, N. Y., lhird month 14, 1895, Abram 
Barker, in the 81st year of his age. 

Our little meeting has been again bereaved in the loss of its oldest 
member. Abram Barker was born in White Creek, N. Y., in the 
year 1815. His first wife was Mary Frank, who died Second month, 
1872, and in Ninth month, 1873, he married Rhoda Roblee, a mem- 
ber of Granville Monthly Meeting, who still survives him; he 
leaves also a daughter and several grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. The funeral was held at the meeting-house on Seventh-day, 
and largely attended. Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua spoke very 
acceptably. He has been for many years an elder in the meeting, and 
without considering his office, his judgment has always been consulted 
in all matters of importance, as it was felt that his advice was that of 
an earnest Christian and atrue Friend. Well-known for many years 
by his townspeople, he was looked up to and respected by all as an 
upright man, whose daily life could be safely taken as an example. 
While his friends could not expect to keep him longer with them, as 
his health has been delicate for a number of years, still we shall miss 
him greatly, for his place at the head of the meeting was never vacant, 
except from sickness. Truly ‘‘ he shall return no more unto his house, 
neither shall his place know him any more,’’ but ‘‘ Ye have in heaven 
a better and more enduring substance.”” ‘*‘ Now we see through a 
glass darkly, but then face to face.” ‘So we shall ever be with the 
Lord.”’ L. J. M. 

BUTLER.—In Pasadena, California, Second month 28, 1895, 
Benjamin M. Butler, of Chicago, formerly of Richmond, Ind. 











Having some affection of the lungs, he went to California hoping 
for restoration. 
the late Dr. Wm. Webster of Richmond) joined him. After a few 
days’ illness he passed away, and was laid among the flowers and 
birds in the Mountain View Cemetery. He stood for faithful and 
cheerful performance of duty, a man of strict integrity, and generous 
and kindly nature. His influence was good and far-reaching and will 
live on, though he has gone from among us. me Ay F, 

COALE.—At his residence near Colora, Md., Third month 17, 
1895, William Coale, in his 76th year. 

Deceased had long been a member of West Nottingham Friends’ 


Meeting, and had for several years held worthily the position of Elder | ae 
| a. 


in Nottingham Monthly Meeting. He leaves a widow, five sons, and 
two daughters, while a wide circle of friends will hold the memory of 
his upright life in honor and respect. W. 

DUTTON.—Suddenly, in Pasadena, Cal., on Second month 24, 
1895, David H. Dutton; a member of Concord Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

EVES.—At Millville, Pa., First month 13, 1895, of paralysis, 
John R. Eves, aged 70 years lacking fifteen days. An esteemed 
member of Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meeting. 

FOULKE.—At the home of his son, Wm. H. Foulke, 6351 Star 


Ave., Chicago, Second month 18, 1895, Edward Foulke, aged 84 


years, 8 months. Interment in Friends’ graveyard, Trenton, near Mt. 
Pleasant, Jefferson Co., Ohio. 

He was born in Bucks Co., Pa., the youngest son of Evan and 
Sarah Foulke and brother to Charles M. Foulke, of Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Two sons and a daughter survive him, who with his many relatives 


and friends, mourn his loss. * 


HEADLEY.—At his home near Rising Sun, Cecil Co., Md., 18th 
of Third month, 1895, of heart trouble, James D. Headley, aged 69 
years. 

: With his family at the breakfast table, before noon with the angels. 
So, suddenly came the message to this valued friend, wise counsellor, 
and beloved life-companion. 

Originally from Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa., united in marriage 
with Huldah, daughter of John Michener, Buckingham township, 
Bucks Co., in 1848, he removed to Cecil county, in 1849, and has 
been for many years an elder of Nottingham Monthly Meeting. 

His wife, also an elder, survives him, while a married daughter 
and nephews and nieces to whom this home has been a home indeed, 
mourn with her the loss beyond compare. ee % 


JACOBS. —At: Cancer Annex, Philadelphia Home for Incurables, 
Third month 18, 1895, Rebecca Jacobs, of Rahway, N. J.; a member 
of Rahway and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

KLINE.—On Fifth-day, Third month 21, 1895, in Philadelphia, 
Sarah C., widow of Frederick L. Kline, and daughter of the late 
Levick and Elizabeth Clymer Palmer, of Kent county, Del., in her 
79th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

MIDDLETON.—Suddenly, Third month 21, 1895, at his resi- 
dence, Hainesport, N. J., Charles Middleton, in his 73d year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

He was a useful man, and one whose sympathies went out towards 
the poor and needy. For many years he had been a very active mem- 
ber of the Northern Soup Society, Philadelphia. 

MORGAN.—Third month 19, 1895, in Philadelphia, Joseph 
Morgan, in his 83d year, son-in law of the late Thomas Phipps, of 
Philadelphia. 

TEST.—At his residence in Camden, N. J., Third month 18, 
1895, Henry M. Test, son of the late Richard W. and Mary M., Test, 
aged 59 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Haddonfield, N. J. 

TYSON.—At her parents’ residence, 2617 N. Eleventh street, 
Philadelphia, Second month 27, 1895, of membraneous croup, Eleanor 
R., daughter of Charles B. and Marian B. Tyson in her fifth year. 
Granddaughter of Isaac G. and Rachel A. Tyson. 


UNDERHILL.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Peter J. 
Thorne, Brooklyn, N. Y.,on First month 17, 1895, Sarah W., widow 
of David Underhill, in the 95th year of her age. A member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

Though long deprived by age and infirmity from attending meet- 
ings, her interest in the Society was unabated. Of a cheerful dis- 
position, she was companionable for old and young, a continued bene- 
diction, as the evening shadows lengthened, to all who came into her 
presence. Her attitude was like the patient one of old: ‘‘All my 
appointed time will I wait till my change come.” 

‘And in the peaceful trust which knew 
No fear or vain desire, 
Waited the call the prophet heard 
Which bid him come up higher.’’ 


WHITE.—At Bloomfield, Ontario, Third month 17, 1895, of 


apoplexy, Cornelius White, aged 73 years; a minister of West Lake | 


Monthly Meeting. 


| 
| 


He grew worse, and his wife, Florence (daughter of | t | ! 
| condition had been such that he had enjoyed the companionship of his 





| the faithful. 





| glass. 
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Although our dear friend was afflicted nearly twenty years ago 
with paralysis, from which he never fully recovered, yet his physical 


family and friends in a good degree, and until the past year was quite 
intimately engaged in business relations. A year ago in Ninth month 
last, he was deprived by death of a loving and devoted wife, which 
left him quite lonely in his declining years, but with a devoted daughter 
and family in his home he still found that comfort that accompanies 
His labors as a minister had not called him very fre- 
quently from his own meeting, but there he had endeavored to dis- 
charge faithfully that part of service that he understood to he required 
of him, and was seldom absent when health and circumstances per- 
On First-day morning, the 17th instant, soon after meeting 
convened, he arose and after expressing the special enjoyment afforded 
him in the silent waiting, followed with brief exhortations to faithful- 


| ness, saying that it behooves all to be about our work, and with these 


words, without a moment's warning, death claimed him as its victim, 
causing a great shock to all; his own daughter was among the rest in 
the meeting. In half an hour after walking from his home, he was car- 
ried back by his friends, there to wait in silence the day of burial, and 
on Fourth-day at two o'clock a large gathering assembled, as an evi- 


| dence of respect and esteem in which he was held by those who knew 


him. Thus has passed away a loving and devoted father and faithful 
Friend. W. 


IN MEMORIAM: HAINES. 
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Not changed, Oh! precious thought! 
To those whose hearts are riven ; 
Not changed, just gone before, 
To fill a place in heaven. 


Why did the Father call 
Thee, in thy early prime ? 

Were there no fairer ones, 
No soul so pure as thine ? 


With all the countless throng 
Of loved ones gone before, 
Why should the Father come 
And ask one jewel more ? 


One gem of purest ray, 
One heart so pure and true, 
One soul for truth and right, 
So well the Father knew 


The boon that we must give 
To deck that royal throne 

Had been with us so long 
We claimed it for our own. 


Be still! nor question thus 
God’s wisdom none can span ; 

We know his ways are just, 
And best for mortal man. 


His love, so wide and deep, 
As his own boundless sea, 
Will deal the potion out, 
As best for you and me. 


Help us to journey on, 
Nor falter by the way, 

His firmness for the right 
May be a strength and stay. 


And when, like him, the call 

To us, at last, shall come, 
May we as calmly wait 

And say, “‘ Thy will be done.’’ 


Mickleton, N. J ., Third month ro, 1895. M. 


THERE is an old story of a great artist in colored 


He designed a window for a grand cathedral, and 
selected for it some very choice material. After he had 


| completed his work an apprentice gathered up the re- 
| jected pieces, and from them designed a circular window 
| for the same cathedral. 


It was pronounced to be more 
beautiful than the work of the skillful master, and yet it 
was formed from the broken pieces which he cast away. 
So out of what seems to us to be but rejected and broken 
opportunities that others care not for or cannot use, we 
may do some precious work—work that will call forth 
‘« Well done’’ from the lips and heart of the Lord him- 
self.— Presbyterian. 
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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue editorial in your issue of this date is so fair and so 
nearly accurate in its statement of facts regarding the 
General Conference, that I feel called upon to commend 
you for it, for it seems to me but right that our member- 
ship should know just the facts therein set forth. The 
only inaccuracy in your review is that you omit to note 
that a First-day School General Conference was held in 
Illinois in 1881; this would show that since 1880 the 
Conference has met five times out of eight within the 
limits of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Genesee yearly 
meetings. 
Having been Clerk of the Conference since 1881, 

having attended every or.e of its sessions since that 
time, I feel that Iam in a position to know the senti- 
ments that have prevailed regarding the places of holding 
the Conference, and | can truthfully say that there has 
been no desire or effort on the part of the Friends in the 
eastern yearly meetings to confine the meetings to their 
territory ; on the contrary, there has always been a will- 
to hold the Conference in 
Friends desired it. 


and 


ingness 


Western 


the West whenever 


In the regular order of meetings the Conference of 
1896 should meet within the limits of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, and this no doubt would have been the case 
had there been an expressed desire on the part of Illinois 
Friends for it. As it was, there was no invitation ex- 
tended by Illinois, and the only alternative for the Con- 
ference was to accept the invitation from Philadelphia 
(which, by the way, was the only invitation received). 

I am only one of many who would have been glad to 
have had the next Conference held in the West, but this 
could not have been done without seemingly forcing the 
Conference upon those who had not expressed a desire 
for it. Very truly your friend, 

Jos. A. BoGarbus. 
New York City, Third month 23. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I was pleased to read your comments on the proposition 
to organize First-day School and Philanthropic Confer- 
ences composed exclusively of the members of the three 
western yearly meetings. In your review of the First- 
day School Conferences held since 1880, you omit the 
one held at Clear Creek, Ill., in 1881. The two preced- 
ing this were held in Baltimore and New York, I believe, 
in the years 1878 and 1879. With the Conference held 
in in the year 1888 the circle of the seven 
yearly meetings was completed, and to have followed the 
same order the Conferences of 1890 should have been 
held within the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, but 
instead they were held at Pendleton, Ind. And Balti- 
more followed in at Lincoln, and New York last 


Genesee 


1592 


year. To continue this order, the Conferences of 1896 
should be held within the limits of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing. ‘The reason no proposition was presented to hold 


them then was no doubt largely due to the fact, that the 
religious conferences were so recently held in Chicago. 
And possibly there was a hesitation on account of the 
very largely increased attendance at the late meetings. I 
had no fear that account. 
be a fair attendance of 


on 


There would, of course, 
Friends of the East at a General 
Conference held in the West, as there has always been, 
but no comparison to the large attendance at Chappaqua, 
and what there is likely to be at the next, held as it 
probably will be in the midst of the largest population of 
Friends on the continent. 
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I look upon this proposition of holding this separate 


| Conference of Western Friends only as a very serious 


one and fraught with important consequences to the ex- 
istence of the organizations and the welfare of the So- 
ciety. I fear it tends to weaken the ‘‘ movement toward 
a unity of interest and feeling,’’ a movement in the 
Philanthropic interests started by the extreme Western 
yearly meetings, and but just accepted by all the yearly 
meetings. 

Each yearly meeting is supposed to have annual con- 
ferences now, and I cannot see why these do not meet 
all the practical needs, without forming other organiza- 
tions on geographical lines, because it is possible, if a 
western conference be organized, as proposed, it might be 
followed by one in the East, or by the selection of a 
permanent place in the East for holding the general con- 
ferences, either of which I would regret to see done. | 
would rather see annual sessions of the general confer- 
ences held alternately East and West. ‘The attendance 
would be as it has always been, largely composed respec- 
tively of the Eastern and Western members. But the 
conferences are what their names indicate—only to confer, 
and entirely educational in their purposes, having no 
legislative powers, with the possible exception of the 
publication of the Lesson Leaves. The unity of interest 
and feeling between our widely-separated meetings would 
thus be maintained. Therefore I hope your suggestion 
to our Friends in the West to defer definite action until 
after the next conferences will be accepted. In fact, it 
seems to me it would be in the line of good order to first 
present the matter to the General Conference, of which 
they are a constituent part. 

Joun Wma. HutTcCHINson. 

New York, Third month 25. 


THE DEATH-BED OF BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Ir is very important that all statements, particularly those 
in print, should be in strict accordance with the facts. I 
therefore solicit space in your valuable paper to correct 
anerror. Inarecent number (Vol. LII., No. 11,) a 
writer remarks: ‘‘It is said the watchers by the death- 
bed of Benjamin Hallowell plainly saw a glorious halo 
around his head.’’ By referring to page 375, edition of 
1883, of ‘* The Autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell,”’ 
it will be seen that the words ‘‘as of’’ are used, and 
the paragraph there reads as follows, viz.: ‘‘ Soon after- 
wards, and very near the end, he opened his eyes wide, 
and they seemed filled with a mysterious depth and rever- 
ential awe as he gazed fixedly at something unseen by 
us; then a glory as of the new day that was dawning 
upon him rested on his grand countenance, and with 
scarcely a struggle, on the morning of the 7th, ata 
quarter before four o’clock, his spirit took its flight.’’ 
All the loved ones around him were deeply impressed 
by the scene. Such scenes are not uncommon at ‘the 
death-bed of the righteous.’’ No wisté/e halo is needed. 
Henry C. HALLOWELL. 
Sandy Spring, Ma., Third month 23. 


THE DISFRANCHISEMENT 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
I NEVER so deeply felt the great injustice and fity of 
woman's disfranchisement as upon reading a paragraph 
from ‘* News and Other Gleanings,’’ in your paper of 
the 16th inst., the one in regard to a temperance bill 
recently passed in the State of Indiana, which provides 
among other things that upon application of a majority 
of the vofers a license to sell liquor may be granted to 


OF WOMEN. 


any ward or township petition for it—in other words, 
the majority of the men of any ward or township may 
bring into close proximity to their homes drinking dens 
without one word of available protest from its women / 
Many of these women—wives who live toilsome and 
necessarily more or less degraded lives in constant 
daily struggles with drunken husbands, or mothers with 
young sons whom they have brought forth in agony, 
reared with sorrow and sacrifice, and now must see 
tempted and probably overcome by this insidious and 
iniquitous traffic, utterly powerless to stay or even check 
the monstrous wrong! Oh! that the intelligence and 
patriotism of that grand State could only see what a 
terrible picture this clause of their bill presents to earnest 
and enlightened women ! C. H. M. 
Sandy Spring, Md. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


CONTINUING our journey from Pasadena, which we left 
with much regret, on account of its many attractions, we 
went to Santa Monica, a famous summer and winter re- 
sort. The Hotel Arcadia, where we rested a few days, 
is situated on the Pacific Ocean beach. A number of 
bathers were enjoying a dip in the surf, a novel sight to 
us at this season of the year. It is the home of U. S. 
Senator John P. Jones, of Nevada, whose large and 
handsome residence is built on a bluff commanding a fine 
view of the ocean. We visited the National Home for 
Disabled Veterans, where there are upwards of twelve 
hundred soldiers, passing away the time in their old age 
amidst three hundred acres of flowers and beautiful 
lawns, in a land of perpetual summer. The grounds in- 
clude six hundred and fifty acres, which Senator Jones 
donated to the government. ‘There are a dozen build- 
ings, including a ‘‘ Keeley Cure’’ establishment, where 
nearly one hundred men have been cured of the drinking 
habit. At this point the Southern Pacific Railroad has 
a mammoth pier, about a mile in length, where steamers 
from San Francisco and other sea coast cities and towns, 
land and take on passengers and freight. It is the sea- 
port of Los Angeles, which is twenty miles distant. 

We spent three days at Los Angeles ; it is an enter- 
prising city of seventy thousand inhabitants, and attracts 
visitors from all quarters. It is second in size and im.- 
portance in the State. In 1835 it was the capital of 
California. Handsome residences, fine streets, parks, 
and attractive stores make it a place of uncommon inter- 
est and the warm, genial climate adds charm to the place. 
The one-story adobe house, once the home of General 
Fremont, on Main street, is visited daily. 

Before leaving the neighborhood we went to Whittier, 
a Friendly colony, twenty miles south. It is a beautifully 
located little town, growing rapidly. It was started 
about five years ago by a body of Friends from Indiana, 
Illinois, and lowa. They havea Friends’ Church and 
college. It contains the State Reformatory School, 
which has in charge four hundred and fifty boys, and 
sixty girls. Through the kindness of Superintendent 
Coffin we were shown all the departments, consisting of 
library, scientific, and manual instruction. 

Traveling about four hundred miles north we came to 
San José, one of the oldest cities in the State, founded 
in 1777. On First-day, Third month 3, we attended 
Friends’ meeting, of which Joel and Hannah Bean are 
the head. This body is not now under the care of any 
Yearly Meeting. Friends of our branch mingle with 
them; at meeting we met Stephen Griffen, wife, and 
daughter, of New York Yearly Meeting; Isaac Hibberd 
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and wife, of Pniladelphia Yearly Meeting. The former 
is one of the trustees of their association. This city is 
distinguished for its many handsome private residences 
and its costly and imposing public buildings. It contains 
the State Normal School, Institute for Young Ladies, 
College of Notre Dame, and University of the Pacific, 
leaving nothing to be desired in the educational way. 
Twenty miles southeast Mount Hamilton lifts its head 
proudly, seemingly conscious that the Lick Observatory 
is located on its summit, 4,443 feet above the level of 
the sea. The great telescope, thirty-six inches in diame- 
ter, the largest in the world, was the gift of James Lick, 
a millionaire resident of Santa Clara Valley, who be- 
queathed $750,000 for the purpose. The tomb of the 
founder, at his own request, rests beneath the great dome 
immediately under the pier which supports the telescope. 
We greatly enjoyed the ride of twenty-eight miles up the 
mountain ; a magnificent roadway and fine scenery make 
it one of the most remarkable in the world. James Lick 
was born in Pennsylvania, Eighth month 25, 1796, 
and died in San Francisco, Tenth month 1, 1876. Thirty 
three thousand seven hundred and fifteen visitors have 
been there since Sixth month 1, 1889. 

We went to Santa Cruz on the sth of Third month, 
the third seaside resort we had visited on our way north- 
ward. The ride thither was on a narrow guage railroad 
which follows San Lorenza river, a winding course through 
the Santa Cruz mountains. We were favored with a 
drive through this grand and picturesque region to see 
the ‘‘ big trees,’’ which are more than two hundred feet 
high and sixty feet in circumference. A family lived in 
one of them, many years ago. ‘There it was my privileg 
to attend a meeting of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and the opportunity, among temperance 
advocates and workers m this far western country, was 
greatly appreciated. A pleasant and cordial greeting 
from a Friend in attendance, C. Hollingsworth, formerly 
from Lincoln, Virginia, was a mutual and pleasant sur- 
prise. 

A short ride southward, on Sixth-day afternoon, 
brought us to Monterey. First-day was spent at Hotel 
del Monte. The ‘‘ Old Missions,’’ of Southern California, 
founded by Junipero Serra, are of great interest ; we 
have visited one or two. We attended service at one, 
called San Carlos, which was founded in 1770. The 
story of ‘‘ Ramona,’’ written by Helen Hunt Jackson, 
with an intense desire to see justice done to the Indians, is 
closely associated with them, and her name is identified 
with all this region. 

The Palo Alto estate of 80,000 acres lies en route to 
San Francisco, so we made it convenient to stop off and 
see the noted University founded by Senator Leland 
Stanford and his wife as a memorial to their son. At 
the entrance a white marble mausoleum contains the re- 
mains of father and son. Among the principal univer- 
sity buildings are a series of eight proposed quadrangles 
of which the inner one is finished. It is six hundred by 
two hundred and fifty feet in area. The style of archi- 
tecture is of the old Spanish missions of California. The 
library, museum, and dormitories are completed. He 
left nine million dollars to finish it. ‘* The nature, ob- 
ject, and purpose of the University, as described in the 
deed of trust, are briefly summarized. A university, 
with such seminaries of learning as shall make it of the 
highest grade, where mechanical training shall be given, 
and where agriculture in all its branches, together with 
the studies and exercises directed to the cultivation and 
enlargement of the mind, shall be taught. From the 
kindergarten to the highest schools there will be no im- 
portant branch of art, science, or mechanics that will 
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not be taught here ; 
female students will be equally entitled.’’ 
Stanford: ‘’ 


and to these advantages male and 
Says Senator 
political and other- 
wise, are the same as those of the other sex; and this 
equality ought to be fully recognized.’’ The school is 
free and non sectarian ; the articles of endowment direct 
only that there shall be taught the ‘‘ existence of an All- 
Wise God and the immortality of the soul.’ 

S. B. Fiircrarr. 


Che rights of one sex, 


San Francisco, Third month 14 


MILITARY DRILL IN PUBLIC 


A CORRESPONDENT at West Chester, Pa. 
lowing se 
that | 


SCHOOLS. 
, sends us the fol- 
, Third 


The writer of 
Swarthmore 


boroug month 21. In forwarding it he says: 
the communication was a student at 


College for more than a year, and was four 


years at Phillips Exeter Academy, and four years at 
Harvard College, from which institution he graduated in 
1888. Since his graduation he had taught at the Adel- 


phi Academy, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and is nowa master in 
the Boston Latin school, occupying the same position 
which Edward H. Magill had prior to his coming to 
Swarthmore. During his academical and college course 
Henry was distinguished in athletics and won a number 
of prizes; at the Inter-Collegiate Sports at Mott-Haven, 


N. Y., in 1887, he took the prize for ‘ putting the 
shot.’ He is fully qualified in every way to discuss 


physical as well as mental training.’”’ 


MILITARY DRILL IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Editor News: Amidst the multitude of objections 
that have recently appeared to military drill in our 
schools, shere is danger lest those who have the welfare 


of our public schools at heart should lose their way and 
defeat theirend. No protest that voices a sectional pre- 
judice, no mere personal caprice, can ae anything. 
These offer no front to the enemy but only make their 
own weakness glaring. But they are the weapons that 
have been largely used, futile as they must be. The an- 
swer to the question, lies in the proper consideration of 
the objects for which it is proposed to establish this course 
of training. 

Military drill is a prescribed element in the curricu- 
lum of the schools in many of our large cities and in 
nearly every instrance in which it is prescribed, it is 
classified in the course of study as physical training. 
This term does not denote it truly. It is an impudent 
insult to a noble object of scientific teaching to associate 
it in any way with military drill. Physical training em- 
bodies the principles of easy, spontaneous action under 
control. Every part of the body has its just claims and 
that claim is recognized and allowed. But how can the 
symmetrical development of a growing body be expected 
from carrying a gun and practicing the manual of arms? 
However modest the hopes of parents who look to mili- 
tary drill for physical training, they cannot be realized 
from the jerky, awkward, uncomfortable gyrations dis- 
played on the dress parade. Much more may detriment 
than gain be expected when such exercises are thrust 
upon our boys under the specious and mendacious pre- 
tense that their physical well-being is promoted thereby. 

It is urged that the ‘‘ setting up’’ exercises is only 
an altered form of the usual gymnastics advocated as a 
substitute for the drill; that it insures a firm step, an 
erect carriage, an intrepid bearing. All this is the truth, 
but it is not all the truth. If the drill stopped there and 
were confined to the ‘‘ setting up’’ exercise, it 
could not be than admirable and ought to be insti- 


wholly 
other 
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which appeared in the Datly Local News of 





tuted at once. But it does not stop there. A heavy 
piece of steel and wood is furnished by the State for our 
boys to carry, largely with their right arms, to move in 
awkward, sharply-broken circles while they execute the 
absurdly arbitrary ‘* physical exercises ~ imposed by the 
infantry tactics. W here is the body- building to be found 
in ‘* order arms,’’ ‘* present arms,’’ ‘‘ right shoulder, 
arms’’? What grace, ease, and gentleness of muscular 
action they illustrate! What elasticity and firmness of 
carriage they develop in a growing boy! God makes 
our boys symmetrical. Let us keep them so in body as 
well asin mind. The discipline of war is a subject for 
men to study and practice, not for boys. Take out the 
gun and substitute the dumb-bell, the wand, the hoop. 
Away with the squealing fife and hoarse drum and give 
us the softer and not less inspiring piano for our drill. 
The spectacle of drill halls and armories in our schools, 
of a militia recruited from school boys, is repugnant and 
ridiculous. But it is very real in many a New England 
city. If bodies were to be made strong and enduring in 
the process, sacrifice might be justified, but never other- 
wise. 

lhe writer has had an experience of several 
with military drill in the schools of one of 
cities. 


years 
our largest 
He has seen it instituted in many instances side 
by side with light gymnastics, invariably to the discredit 
of the drill. Discipline of the right sort—educational 
discipline—the control of the mind and the body as one 
—cheerful, ready, intelligent willingness in place of 
blind, insensate obedience, are sought and required by 
exercise that is physically agreeable. Light gymnastics, 
especially when accompanied by the piano, is exercise of 
that kind, and wherever military drill and physical train- 
ing—utterly contradictory processes—are instituted where 


| just comparison can be made, but one result can be re- 


corded, the hopeless defeat and confusion of the drill. 
Let us have none of it in the schools of our State, 

and least of all in the old county of Chester. We area 

peace-loving people and that love is fast growing toa 


passion. Teach our children to love their country and 
her flag—talk about them, write about them, sing about 
them ; thus we teach the love of peace. Tell them what 


peace has cost us, what wars have been waged to win it, 
and what woe, misery, darkness, and despair have fol- 
lowed in their train. Then will they hate and abhor the 
destruction of their fellow creature. Jeave the training 
for the fight to men, when the frame is strongly knit and 
muscles are fixed for life, but give our children the train- 
ing of peace and love and patience. Thus will be the be- 
ginning of the end of war, and men will cease to hear in 


the idle-making hour or the lonely dream that awful 
question, ‘‘ Cain, where is thy brother? ’’ 


HENRY PENNYPACKER. 
Boston, Mass., March 78. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Susan Janney, Alfred Moore, and 
Cyrus Chambers, were recently appointed to present a 
minute of protest from Race Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia, before a Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature at Harrisburg, against the passage of a bill to 
introduce military training in our public schools. In 
the hall where the committee met were assembled many 
delegates from other organizations, they representing the 
only religious body taking action, Isaac Sharpless and 
Phillip Garrett being present in the interest of the Peace 
Society of the other branch of Friends. Joseph Walton, 
superintendent of public schools in Chester county, 

Friend, was also present to protest against the measure. 
All were attentively heard. 








Evucational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—A Peace Conference was held 
under the auspices of the College in Collection Hall, Seventh-day 
evening, Third month 23, Alfred Love, president of the National Peace 
Association, presiding. The meeting was addressed by Alfred Love, 
Walter Clothier, ’95, Dr. Wm. I. Hull, Judge Ashman, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. Lucas, of Canada, Wm. Wood, of Baltimore, and Pres. DeGarmo. 
William Wood remained over, and attended the meeting on First-day, 
ministering acceptably to quite a large gathering of students and neigh 
boring Friends. 

Dr. Appleton has returned to College from his home in New Eng 
land, where he was detained about a week because of ill health 

Dean Bond lectured before the teachers of the Friends’ school at 
Wilmington, on Third month Io. 

Myrtie Furman, Instructor in Elocuiton, lectured before the Friends’ 
School, at Germantown, Third month 20, on ‘‘ The Elements of Suc 
cess in Elocution.”’ 

Prof. Marie Kemp lectured on ‘‘ Faust,’’ before the New Century 
Club of West Chester, on Third month 23d 

At a meeting of the young men held on Third month 15, recom- 
mendations were adopted to be sent to the “ Inter Collegiate Commit- 
tee for the Revision of Foot-ball Rules,”’ concerning rules for eliminat 
ing roughness in the game 

An interesting gymnasium exhibition was given by the young men 
Fourth-day afternoon, Third month 20 


THE ‘* HUNDRED YEARS’ War.’’—A lecture on this subject was 
delivered recently by W. Hudson Shaw, one of the University Exten- 
sion Society's staff. The speaker, in the course of the lecture, took 
occasion to deplore the popular glamor which surrounds wars and the 
exaggerated importance assigned to them in history. He said further 
that the Hundred Years’ War against France constitutes a blot on the 
Eng'ish name ; that much hero-worship has been wasted on Edward 
ILI. and the Black Prince, who some consider to be the embodiment 
of the ideas of chivalry of the fourteenth century. But Edward III. 
was of bad private character, his chivalry did not include honesty. He 
had no good excuse for his war against France. The one truly heroic 
figure in the war is that of Jeanne Darc (Joan d’ Arc). 


CoMPULSORY EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Two measures to 
enforce compulsory attendance of the public schools have been before 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, and have aroused great interest and con- 
siderable opposition. One of these bills provides that children between 
eight and thirteen years of age shall receive at least sixteen weeks’ school 
ing annually. But children who live two miles from a school, or are 
prevented from attending by ‘‘ physical, mental, or other urgent reasons,”’ 
are exempted from the law's requirements. It is not necessary that 
pupils shall attend a public school. They may go to any school they 
please, or they may receive instruction at home, and their teachers’ 
certificate is accepted by the State without investigation. The employ- 
ment of children of school age who have not fulfilled the terms of the 
law is not prohibited. 

Compulsory education is now recognized by the statutes of more 
than half of the States of the Union, but opinion in this State is at pres- 
ent divided. At the recent meeting of School Superintendents at Har- 
risburg, a motion to condemn compulsory education was lost by a tie 
vote of those present. 


GEOLOGY OF THE WATER Gap.—An interesting paper was read 
ata recent meeting of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
on the question, ‘* Does the Delaware Water Gap consist of Two 
River sorges?’’ As many are aware, the Delaware river passes 
through the Kitt@inny or Blue Mountain by a cleft nearly at right 
angles to the axis of thatrange. The entire length of the cut is a little 
over two miles, but only to the part where it is narrowest or its walls 
highest and steepest is the term ‘‘ Water Gap” locally applied. In 
the communication, however, the name is applied to the entire two 
miles 

The author, Emma Walter, based her discussion upon evidence de- 
prived from the direction of the beds, the deposit of gravel, the pres- 
ence of glacial scratchings, and the relation of the tributary streams 
All these points were examinedin detail. The study convinced the 
author that the river once flowed through the Gap from the south 
towards the north ; that this north-flowing river was pre-glacial, and 
that much the greater part of the erosion is the work of this old river, 
the remainder being due to the action of the present south-flowing 
stream. 


NATURAL History WorK IN SCHOOLS. —Superintendent Babcock 
of the Oil City schools, thus describes the interest which has been 
. aroused in that city by the nature studies of the pupils of the public 
schools: We have made use of the wild plants of our region in draw- 
ing, reading, and language work, and find it helps us to read with 
expression and emphasis. We have given some attention to the birds 
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—studying first those that stay with us through the winter, then the 
spring birds as they arrive—their habits, relations to climate, etc. Such 
work arouses enthusiasm—figures and the like are unnatural, and do 
not appeal to the child’s love. A wounded warbler came to one of our 
schools, and lived ten days among the plants—the effect was wonder- 
ful. Last year we collected the results of our observation, looked up 
the literature of birds, had essays prepared, and had a “ Bird Day ;”’ 
and the influence of this work has spread throughout the city. 


Prof. Battin, of the George School, gave his lecture, ‘‘ Rambles 
in Italy and Greece,’’ at Millville, Pa., on the 16th inst 


Many in- 
teresting personal experiences and observations were related. 


THE PITTSBURG FREE LIBRARY.—The last free library established 
by Andrew Carnegie, is situated in Pittsburg, near the entrance to 
Schenley Park, East End. At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
Third month 15, Edwin H. Anderson, of Braddock, Pa., son-in-law of 
our friend Jonathan W. Plummer, of Chicago, was elected librarian on 
recommendation of the Building Committee with a salary of $4,000 a 
year. He will begin his duties, Fourth month 1. The library con- 
tains no books as yet, and will require, the newly-appointed librarian 
says, years of hard work to bring it up to a good working condition. 
His fine record at the Braddock Carnegie Library insures, however, its 
future success, as Braddock is said to be the leading city in Pennsyl 
vania in the matter of the quality of literature read by the inhabitants. 

Librarian Anderson is often asked by visitors from both the Old 
World and from all points of America, who visit Braddock to see the 
great Edgar Thomson Steel Works, and who are then piloted to the 
library, this question: ‘*Do the workingmen in the mills use the 
library ?’’ ‘To such interrogations he invariably responds that they do, 
and they show a great preference for books outside the class of fiction. 
Volumes of science and of the useful arts are perused by them in large 
numbers. 


COOKING CLASSES.—Over one thousand pupils now receive in- 
struction in cooking in the puhlic schools of Philadelphia. The 
pupils themselves are much interested, and come and go considerable 
distances to attend the lectures. 

The course of study embraces practical cooking in all its branches, 
general housekeeping, care of the kitchen, microscopical analysis, the 
principles and composition of food, together with simple chemistry 
and physiology. A written examination of the theory of the work is 
held at the end of each term, on which certificates ot proficiency are 
granted by the Board of Education. q 

The theoretical teaching is illustrated by bottles containing com 
ponent food elements, and charts setting forth the composition of va- 
rious foods, supplemented by blocks showing the relative bulk com- 
positions, which are compared to demonstrate the adaptability of dif- 
ferent foods to human requirement. The pupils receive theoretical 
and recipe cards explanatory of the subject discussed at each lesson, 


so that at the end of the term they have the material for a plain 
cookery book. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
WILLISTOWN, Pa.—On the evening of Third month 6, 1895, the 
Young Friends’ Association of Willistown held a regular meeting at 
the home of Lydia Smedley. An extract from Lyman Abbott’s ‘* New 
Streams in Old Channels,’’ was read by the President, after a few 


minutes’ silence. ‘* Life is more than teaching, more than example. 


g, 
Power is more than doctrine. If you have no power to make men 
better, 


the fault is with yourself. You are not what you 
might be, what you should be, what God calls you to be.’’ Mordecai 
T. Bartram said those words found a corresponding thought within 
him. He urged that we each one stop a moment to help on a weaker 
one. The regular routine of business was laid aside by common con 
sent and the evening was devoted toa report of the Conference of 
Friends’ Associations, held in Philadelphia, on First month 26. 
the conclusion of the report a general discussion followed. 
The question arose, Are we not accountable if we do not cultivate 
that Spiritual Growth ? Teach the children not only to think for them- 
selves, but how best to express their thoughts : 


Upon 


If we neglect that 
feature of education it lies dormant and will be returned to our Maker 
without any increase. The question was asked, How much do we 
really think for ourselves ? We read an account of some event long 
since past which brightens our minds, and we are enabled to weave it 
into language of our own which does the individual much good. Our 
thoughts are guided by our teaching, are they therefore ours, or are 
they the children of some one’s else brain clothed to suit our fancy ? 
A member questioned, Is there profit to be derived by these Conference 
meetings of all the Associations ? 


It seemed to be the expressed opin- 
ion that such gatherings were 


a great strength to our smaller home 
meetings, as well as possessing an influence and power for good be- 
yond our borders. We were encouraged to do the work for the good 
we can do. 
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A was given by Alice Smedley, en 
titled, ‘ ’ A paper presented by Lewis V. Smedley, from 
the Discipline Committee on *‘ Meetings for Discipline,’’ was much 
enjoyed. The **Such should ever be our religious re 
sponsibility to the meeting that we walk daily worthy of the member 
ship thereof, and hourly seek to build up the waste places, if such there 
be, to strengthen the walls of our Zion, that by the united effort of all, 
we seek to add gl ry t » the 


recitation 





writer Says: 





g God we worship, and elevate the mankind 


we love to nobler deeds, to more consecrated lives ; to the truth in the 


pa remember 
meetings for worship, or for discipline, our object 








whether in 


that 


must 


is we are permitted to travel If we 


ever be, as a 


’ , 
collective body, to help each other and to benefit ourselves spiritually, 
and, believing as we do, if we wait upon the Lord we shall have our 





: V ssential becomes this dedication of heart to 
the work before us Chat religious body is dead which lives in faith 
but not in works ; we must teach the two are one and inseparable 
And our Meetings for Discipline must reach out beyond the routine of 
dealing with the minor transgressions of the law, and seek to remedy 
that which is to-day causing our membership to be so scattering and so 

ful in the attendance of our meetings.’’ After treating of the 










ne would become a feast of love, a drat 


which we are wont to 





adjourned A. P. S., Secretary 


Woopstown, N. J.—A meeting of the 
Woodstown, N. J 1 Second month 28 After the reading of 
minutes and roll-call, a paper was read by Mary Coles upon * Labors 
of Friend ¥ Indian Civilization 
expresse 


Friends’ Association of 
, was hel 





In this, the desire as 


d by an Indian chief to have their children educated in the 








same manner as were the children of Friends, was mentioned rhe 
request was granted, they agreeing to teach them reading, writing, and 
husbandry Later, during an Indian war, Friends petitioned Con 
gress to adopt measures that would restore peace and harmony A 
treaty was held, which several Friends under great difficulties at 
tended, taking with them an epistle from the Meeting of Sufferings of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting they were not successful at first in 
negotiating a treaty, but a number of religious meetings were held 


which they felt to he productive of good The Indians were dilatory 


a treaty was i 


and Friends were much tried, but finally effected and they 


felt their labors had not been in vatir Many of these meetings were 

held in the woods, and the Indians desired to open the service as did 
: . : : 

the missionaries, with singing. It was said that the softness of the 

voice in the Indian language made it very impressive They were 

averse ty much labor, but through the persistency ol some Friends a 
umber of them acquired a knowledge of agriculture and working in 
1e€ saw-mills After the opening of a school in 1822, a conference 





g 
was held in which a chief said: ‘*‘ We consider the Society of Friends 


as our real friends Soon they removed to the West, when the difh 
culties attending their civilization and religious instruction increased, 
but Friends did not abandon them, but renewed their labors of love in 
the wilderness A number of remarks were made on this paper ar d 
the diligence with which the early Friends labored with this untu 


tored race was highly commended, as was also the part they have taken 
in iater years 
Mary W 


lis spoke 


Borton recited a poem called the ‘‘ Olden = 
° : - 


(Juaker 
beautifully of the ** still 


Tt which ministers to 
no need of any outward music 


, small voice’’ 
us at our meetings, so that we feel 

A paper on Current Topics, by Joel Borton, spoke especially of the 
** Council of Women’’ then in session at Washington, contrasting the 
present with the time of Jesus, when the women were obliged to 


remain in the outer courts, apart from the work of men The Society 


of Friends may have done much to bring about this beneficial change 
The scales are now about equally balanced; scarcely, either, for are 
not women taking the lead in all reforms ? 
are equal in importance and 


brethren ; 


Even in the pulpits they 
trustworthiness, often outstripping their 
in every way but one—the right of suffrage—and the time is 
I Very full expression fol 
this paper, and one item of especial interest was 
the statement that Fran joined the ranks of the 
white-ril symbol and the great, true 
thought it symbolizes help her to renew the time of Lucy Hayes, the 
one President's wife at none tasted wine 

A brief silence preceded the adjournment of the meeting 
F. L. C., President 


surely coming when that, too, will be hers 





lowed the reading o 
ces Cleveland had 
»boners May the iit le ribbon 
table 


whose ever 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association of New York was held in the 


New York meeting-house, First day evening, 


Brooklyn 


and 
library room of the 
Third month 24 

The report of the Literature Section was given by Harriet Cox 
McDowell. Selections were read from a series of articles on Friends’ 
burying-grounds, recently published in Quakeriana, and a poem en 
titled, “* Love, the Unifying Principle,’ by Edgar M. Zavitz 











S. Elizabeth Stover gave the report for the Current Topics Section. 
Brief mention was made of the opening of the Baltic Canal, and of 
the friendly feeling which, according to the press of France, exists 
between France and Germany. 

The History Section report was given by Cora Haviland. It con 
sisted of an interesting review of the third chapter of Sewel’s History 
of Friends. This chapter treats of Friends during the time of Crom 
well, and mentions the imprisonment of many without cause, and 
George Fox's interview with Cromwell 

The subject of the evening, ‘‘ Revival Work Among Friends,’’ was 
presented in a talk by Jesse H. Holmes,of the George School. In 
the discussion which followed, the means of reaching outside meet- 
ings, and speaking in meeting, were the topics which received the 


most attention. The word ‘‘ Conference” was suggested as the 
Friends’ name for “ Revival.’’ A practical line of work was sought 


as an outcome of the enthusiasm which made itself felt throughout 
the meeting. A committee was appointed to act with the Executive 
Committee for the purpose of conferring with the different Young 
Friends’ Associations in our yearly meeting, with a view to holding a 
Conference with them in the near future. 

The meeting closed with a silence B 


Moorestown, N. J.—Young Friends’ Association held a meet 
ing at Moorestown, N. J., Third month 8, 1895. The election of 
ofhcers resulted as follows: Henry S. Coles, president ; Elwood Hol 
linshead, Jr., first vice-president; Isaiah W. Linton, second vice 
president; Martha H. Hollinshead, secretary; Joseph L. Thomas, 
treasurer 

For Executive Committee: Sarah M. Conrow, Frank M. Bartram, 
John M. Lippincott, Mary R. Wilson, James H. Atkinson, and Kate 
B. Lippincott The persons appointed as members of the Exeeutive 
Committee of Friends Associations were William C. Coles and Helen 
Lippincott 

A paper reviewing the first chapter of Janney’s History was read 
by Sarah M. Conrow, and James H. Atkinson read a paper reviewing 
the work of the Woman's Council recently held at Washington 

Adjourned to meet the second Sixth-day in Fourth month. 


THE BI-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY AT FLUSHING. 


Editors INTEL) IGENCER AND JOURNAL 


lhe joint committee having in charge the arrangements for holding 
a commemuration gathering on the Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the 
establishment of New York Yearly Meeting of Friends at Flushing, 
in 1695, have perfected arrangements for the meeting at Flushing, N 
Y., on Fourth-day afternoon, Fifth month 29, 1895. The exercises 
will be particularly interesting to members of the Society of Friends 
as well as to descendants of those who in the past have been members 
of the Society. It is expected that the exercises will include an his 
torical sketch of the Society from its early days down to 1828, by 
James Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y.; an address by Marianna W. Chap 
man, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on the position of woman in the Society of 
Friends ; an essay on what the Society of Friends has accomplished 
in philanthropic work, by Aaron M. Powell, of New York, and a poem 
by Mary 8. Kimber, of New York. Ample arrangements for trans 
portation will be made, the details of which will be fully announced. 

Ropert I. MuRRAY, Sec. Joint Com 

Third month 21, 1895 


New York, 


A SPRING PARABLE. 
TILI yesterday one tree was brown,— 
One only, ’mid the green of spring, 
Wearing her dead leaves like a crown 
She stood, and seemed to gloom and frown 
On every glad rejoicing thing 


— o 
Till yesterday! when touched at last 


Che slow buds quickened and uncurled, 
And the poor tree forgave her past, 
And learned to hope, and thick and fast 
Showered her dry leaves on the world 


Swift, sudden hope replaced despair ; 

Che brown leaves dropped, the green leaves grew, 
And clothed upon, and fresh and fair, 
The happy boughs swung all in air, 

And drank the sunshine and the dew. 


Souls have their dead leaves, sere and dry, 
Dead hopes, dead visions, dead delight, 
Relics of gladder days gone by, 
Worthless to every human eye, 
But yet we clasp the poor things tight, 


And feel that life were bare indeed 

If we should lose them, or let fall, 
And all the old-time hurts would bleed, 
And we unwrapped from sorrowing weed 
Like mourners dragged to carnival. 
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Then in a moment suddenly 
God’s blessed sunshine, all unguessed, 
Reaches and heals our hearts, and we, 
Tasting its sweetness, know that he 
Bids us be happy with the rest. 
—Susan Coolidge, in Sunday School Times. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
WirH the death of the late Frederick Douglass there has 
passed from earth a man whose career has been most 
remarkable, so much so that it fully confirms the old pro 
verb that ‘‘ truth is stranger than fiction.’’ Born aslave, 
he could say: ‘* Of my father I know nothing,’’ and as a 
child born to a slave mother followed her condition, so 
that mother gave him a combination of names so common 
in slavery times—she having nothing else to bestow upon 
him—and he then responded to Frederick Augustus Wash- 
ington Baily. But when he escaped from bondage his 
name, for the sake of safety, was changed to Frederick 


Douglass. ‘The last name it is said was given him ‘‘ by a 


Quaker who had recently been reading Scott’s ‘ Lady of 


the Lake’ and thought Douglass a fine name,”’ little dream- 
ing how famous it would become. The Outlook gives the 
following brief, but good, sketch of his life: 

Frederick Douglass was born into slavery in February, 
1817, in Maryland. His mother was black, his father 
white. At twenty-one years of age he escaped from his 
master, fled from Baltimore, and sought asylum in New 
England, where, for a time, he earned his livelihood by 
work upon the wharves of New Bedford, Mass. William 
Lloyd Garrison discerned the power dormant in this 
remarkable man, and as a result of Garrison’s influence 
Mr. Douglass took to the abolition platform. As an 
orator and lecturer in the year preceding the Civil War 
he attracted great audiences both in the Northern States 
and in Great Britain. 


He subsequently became editor 
and author, rendering 


in these capacities valuable service 
to the abolition cause. In his later life he was connected 
with the Republican Administration under President 
Grant, and in 1889 was made Minister to Hayti. 

In him were curiously commingled the qualities of both 
races; the determination, the steadfastness of purpose, 
the coolness of judgment of the Anglo Saxon, the patience 
and the passionate power of the African. It was this 
combination which gave him his unique power as an orator. 
He was always faithful to the colored race, with which he 
chose to identify himself. It is said that when he went 
to Williams College to address its students he declined 
the invitation of the President to be his guest, and made 
his home with one of the humble colored citizens of the 
town ; and this single instance was characteristic of the 
spirit of the man. He was wholly self made. His early 
education was acquired while he wasstill a slave, not only 
without advantages but in spite of the law; yet his edu- 
cation was such that he held his own in parlor and on the 
platform as the peer not only of other gentlemen of cul- 


( 


ture, but of other thinkers and orators of preéminence. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF WEALTH. 


PoveRTY is oftentimes the best friend of philanthropic 
effort. It is hard to believe this, but it is true. There 
are many philanthropic efforts that might date their mis- 
fortunes fromthe day they became the protégés of rich 
men. 

Poverty that compels economy in administration, that 
keeps the work down to the limit of personal effort by its 
friends, insures to that work a personal relation that is im- 
possible without the limitations of poverty which compel 
all workers to seif-sacrifice. It would be unnatural for a 
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man or woman to assume the support, or the major sup- 
port, of any organization and not impress his or her 
methods on the work ; and just in proportion as one assumes 
support and control, he deprives the work of the sum of 
personal effort of the many. Having assumed control, 
the rich man is compelled then, if he is honest, to see to 
it that the money he has invested brings in its honest re- 
turns in larger opportunities for the people he has been, 
or is, seeking to benefit. He is morally compelled to 
buy the best service in the market—trained and teachable 
service. If he uses his money to provide wage-earning 
opportunities for people in whom he is interested, ir- 
respective of their fitness ; if he thinks that, having spent 
money, he is not compelled to use executive and organizing 
ability to secure honest return, he shows his lack of com 
prehension of his moral responsibility. No man ever suc- 
ceeded in any attempt at the betterment of men who did 
not bring to that work a consecrated mind. 

The greatest work ever accomplished by one man 
began in astable. His first declaration was, ‘‘ Wist 
not I must be about my Father’s business ?”’ 

Wealth that does not make itself the servant of a cause, 
the servant of a movement, becomes a tyrant. It puts 
bonds on every worker, it makes slaves of dependents, 
it kills spontaneous effort, it robs the poor man of his 
best friend, the one who is familiar with his limitations. 
To accomplish what it should toward the world’s growth, 
money must always be expended with conscience. 


ye 


When 
it is used only to enable a man to have his own way, it 
becomes a curse. When a man spends money in a cause, 
he must be certain that the cause is more to him than 
hisown way ; he must be sure that the impulse of gene- 
rosity does not sink to the paltryness of selfishness ; that 
his ‘* cause ’’ is not a plaything to afford him recreation 
that would be lessened by the other man’s participation. 

Ihe responsibility of wealth is overwhelming to the 
man with active conscience, but if conscience urges him 
to effort in lines in which he is unfamiliar, he is bound to 
defer to those possessing knowledge 


until he equals them 
in that regard. 


lhe battle of this world’s redemption is not to be 
fought with pocketbooks and checks, but with men’s 
lives laid down to redeem their fellows. — Zhe Outlook. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 
THERE is a benevolent society in Russia called ‘* The Lovers of 
Zion,’’ whose purpose is to encourage and assist emigrants from that 
country to Palestine. Reports say that it has sent more than 30,000 
families, who have bought or taken up the idle land in and around 
Jerusalem, and are cultivating the olive. 

—A monument is to be erected over the grave of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
author of ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ in the Church of St. Michael 
at Zwolle. The amount required to erect the monument is $6,000. 
Kempen, the native town of a Kempis, is jealous that Zwolle should 


thus be first in the field, the more so asa sum of nearly $7,500 had 
been raised for the object in that town. 


—A courageous rescue was that made by the White Star freight 
steamer Zauric of the crew of the ship Rza/to, on the roth of Second 
month last. The latter vessel was a wreck when sighted by the 
former, during a severe gale. According to the captain, ‘‘ the seas 
were running to an enormous height, and every time we descended 
into the trough of the sea the wreck would disappear from view. 
Several attempts were made to board the ship, but were ineffectual, 
owing to the cross sea. The chief officer called to the men to jump, 
and some of them did. Others, passing a line from the wreck, were 
hauled into the boat, drenched and nearly frozen.”’ 


—Recently a court in New York decided that money dropped 
upon the floor of a street car, although by falling between the slats of 
the wooden mat it had become entirely hidden, was a lawful tender 
of fare, which the conduetor must not only accept, but supply the re- 
quired change. 


—A dispatch from Rome states that the Minister of Public In- 


struction proposes that 125,000 lire be spent yearly to restore the 
Coliseum. 
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—The late Professor John Robert Seeley was appointed professor | 


of modern history at Cambridge in 1869. Among his works are: 
** Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ,’’ 
‘* The Greatest of all the Plantagenets,”’ ‘‘ Life and Times of Stein,” 
‘* National Religion,’’ ‘‘ Horace Walpole and His World,’’ ‘‘The Ex- 
pansion of England,” ‘‘A Short History of Napoleon I.,’”’ ‘* English 
Lessons for English Readers,’’ and ‘‘ The Growth of British Policy.’’ 
His occasional contributions to periodical literature commanded uni- 
versal attention 


— 


—The name of John Howard Redfield is known to many inter- 
ested in natural science and around Philadelphia. He was corre- 
sponding secretary of the New York Academy of Natural Sciences 
1839-61, and was made conservator of the herbarium of the Phila 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences in 1876. His son, John H. 
Redfield, recently deceased, directed that his collection of minerals 
and shells be sold, together with his herbarium and books relating to 
natural history, the net proceeds to be given to the Botanical Section 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, the income to be expended on 
the Academy’s botanical collection. He also devised to Yale College 
the bound volumes of letters to his father on scientific subjects, rail- 
roads, and steamboats, and his letter books from 1835 to the time of 
his death 


— Foxes are very careful to find a comfortable bed by day. Their 
round ‘‘forms”’ in the long grass are made well sheltered from the 
wind, often in the bottom of a pit or hollow, unlike those of the 
hares’, which are cval and on a hillside. The crown of a pollard 
tree they even like beiter. The prettiest fox’s bed the writer has ever 
seen was under a dog rose bush, which grew on a little circle of 
sound ground in a rushy marsh. Two foxes were curled up under it, 
enjoying the winter sun, and, as all the rushes and the rose bush were 
white with hoar frost. the mcnentary glimpse of the foxes in bed was 
as pretty as it was unexpected.—Z.xchange 


— The Athletic Committee of Harvard University say better regu 
lations are needed for foot-tall games for the detection and summary 
punishment of the exceptional rlayer of a vicious and ungovernable 
temper, and to this end they reccmmend an additional umpire and an 
increase in the powers and responsibilities of all the officials. Ata 
former meeting of the University Faculty the latter recommended the 
abolition of inter collegiate foot-ball. At a second meeting, on the 
19th inst., the Faculty declared that they ‘‘ remain of the opinion that 
no student under their charge should be permitted to take part in the 
inter-collegiate foot-bal] contests.’’ 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY | 
Pidtsburgh 


ANCHOR, 


—The Popular Science Monthly notes the remarkable fact in bot 
any that no species of flower ever embraces, in the colors of its pet 
als, the whole range of the spectrum. Where there are yellows and 
reds there are no blues ; when blue and red occur there are no yel 
lows, and when we have blues and yellows there are no reds. Tulips 
come nearer covering the whole range of the spectrum than any other 
species, They can be found ranging through reds, yellows, and pur 
ples, but a blue one has never been found. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A TERRIBLE explosion occurred on the 20th inst. in a coal mine at 
Evanston, Wyoming. Sixty-one men were imprisoned in the mine, and 


ten others, who were at work in the power-house at the mouth of the 
shaft, were killed. 


IT was reported on the 24th inst. that a Japanese man, believed to 
be insane, had attempted to kill the Chinese peace ambassador, Li 
Hung Chang, by firing a pistol in his face. His wound is believed 
not The Chinese envoy is 73 years of age and has been for 
some time in feeble health. 


serious. 


SEVERAL thousand people assembled in and about Cramps’ ship 
yard on the 25th inst. to witness the launch of the American Line 
steamer S¢. Pax/, for the International Navigation Company. The 
vessel stuck on the ways, owing, it is said, to the quality of tallow 
furnished the builders, and the launch was postponed ten days or two 
weeks. 


THE insurrection against the Spanish government in the island of 
Cuba continues, especially in the south of the island. A vessel just 
arrived at Philadelphia reports that the town of Santiago is filled with 
farmers and planters from the interior who have abandoned their planta 
tions and are seeking safety in the city, which is under martial law. 
‘« The result is that no supplies are being received and the necessaries 
of life cannot be obtained at any price. All around the outside or out- 
skirts of Santiago the revolutionists seem to have complete control, and 
any attempt on the part of the Spanish soldiers to subdue them or get 
them under subjection has proved futile.”’ 


THE city of Milwaukee, which during the last nine months has 
had 1,011 cases of small-pox and 268 deaths as a result, is now de- 
clared to be free, as only six cases now remain. The wiping out of 
the disease is due to the rigorous action of the board of health who 
promptly removed all cases to the isolated hospitals. The health 
officials met with great opposition in some cases in taking these pre- 
cautions. 


NOTICES. 


Cincinnati 


ATLANTIC, 
New Yor: 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburga 


SRADLEY, 

New York 
PROOKLYN, 

New York. 
COLLIER, 

St. Louis. 


CORNELL, 
I 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 


Pittsburgh 


JIWerT, 

New ¥ 
LENTUCEY, 

Louiss 
JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


hiladelplua 
MORLEY, 
Cleveland. 


MISSOURI, 
RED SEAL, 
SALEM, — 


Salem, Mass. 


SHIPMAN, 
Ct 


Louis, 


icago 
SOUTHERN, 

St. Louis and Chicaga, 
ULSTER, 


New York. 
UNION, ” 


H.C.BODEN &CO. 
™ WALNUT & 13"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


(Customers 


are attractcd and their trade held by deal- 


ers and painters who know their business. 
They 
know these brands of White Lead (see list) 


Neither can afford to be ignorant. 


are genuine, and reputable déalers sell and 


practical painters everywhere use and re- 


| commend them. 


For c« 


ng colors. 


lors, use the National Lead Co.’s 


No trouble to make 


Pure White Lea 


or match a shade of color I 


phlet and color-card—sent free — address 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


H. C. Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS, 
Southeast Corner 13th and Wa!'nut Sts. 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit all noses. We can supply all styles. We make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelied for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRIt ES MODERATE 





*,* The Young Temperance Workers of 
West Philadelphia cordially invite all their 
friends to attend their reguler meeting on 
Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 3, 1895, in 
the meeting-house, 35th street and Lancaster 
avenue, at 8 o’clock, when a special entertain 
ment will be given, including a Temperance 
Dialogue, by Girard avenue members. 

FREDERICK SELLERS, President. 
BEsSIE ROBERTS, Secretary. 


*,* The Southern schools ; further contribu- 
tions acknowledged : 
Third month 19, Sandy Spring Monthly 
Meeting, . $15.00 


*,* A lecture will be given at Friends’ Semi 
nary, 226 E. 16th street, New York city, 
Fourth-day, Fourth month 3, at 3 p. m., by 
Henry R. Russell. Subject: ‘* Looking Back 
ward ; or Recollections of Boyhood.’’ All are 
invited. 


*.* Salem First-day School Union will be 
held at Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 13, 
1895, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The subject for consideration is, ‘* How Shall 
We Induce the Scholars to Study the Lesson ?”’ 
A cordial invitation is extended to all interested. 

JouHN G. BorTon, ) , 
ELLEN M. CoLes, g Clerks. 

*,* Friends’ day at Home for Aged Colored 
Persons, Belmont and Girard avenues, West 
Philadelphia, First-day next. Religious meet- 
ing, 3 p. m. 


*,* A subscriber 
Susan B. Anthony. 
New York. 


inquires the address of 
Her home is in Rochester, 
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*,* The regular meeting of the Philanthropic 
Association of New York will be held on Fourth- 
day, Fourth month 3, at 7.30 p.m. The sub- 
iect of Peace will be considered. The Sub- | 
Committee on Prison Reform meets at 2 p. m. 
Supper at 6 p. m. All interested are invited. | 
J. W. HuTcHINSON, Chairman. 
Gro. A. MCDOWELL, Secretary. 


*,* Haddonfield First-d “oe School Union will | 
be held at Moorestown, N. J., Third month 30, 
1895, at 10 o’clock a. m. all are cordially in- 
vited. MARY ALBERTSON, a 

JoHN M. Livpincorr, } Clerks. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held at Wilming- 
ton, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 6, 1895, at 
10 o’clock a.m. All interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, \ Clerks. 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments to visit: 

Green street, Philadelphia, Fourth month 7. 

Frankford, Philadelphia, Fourth month 21. 

‘ B HILLBORN, Clerk. 


Likea magic touch 
Luster the greater 
Labor the RO - 


SILVER 


CTR CON 
EL SILI POLISH 
Never scratching 
Never wearing 
Never equalled 


Tria! quantity yours for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., Now York. 
A Beautiful Imported Jap- 


anese Basket, 


full of Ingram’s Blended Tea, 
sent free within 50 miles of Phil- 
adelphia, to railroad station 
where package stamp can be 
used, on receipt of 60 cents. 
Postage stamps taken. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 


| You can, 





31 North Second St. Philadelphia, Penna | 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


Headquarters Globe Rubber Com- | 
pany’s Goods. 


These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, and 
can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. 

A Fair Hose, - 
A Good Hose, - 10c “ 
A Very Good Hose, 12c. 
An Extra Heavy Hose 15c. 
Reels 75 cents, and all attachments at low figures, 


SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL. 


E. L. PEIRCE, 
19 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


John Faber Miller, “Xosvarown Pe 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia | 
Counties. 


7%c. per foot. 


“ 


“i 


509 SWEDE 


arama "ap agama igi 








Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


«ofS WILLIAM HEACOCK, * 





‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Browa St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Do you know 


You 


em 4036. 


. cleaned? . 


and we will guarantee to do 


it well. This may appeal to you, 


and too bad to leave it as it is. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co.,. 


12 N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 
AQUiLa J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
_ Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


RELIABLE ) 
SEEDS 


And Everything for the Garden 
at moderate prices. 


Send for lilustrated 
ee 
_ tree. 


HENRY F. MICHELL, 


1018 MARKET STREET. PHILA. 


vo taedSAOUREDA AG LERGHRENR ca ATES) US2HDERAAGE TT TRTERUUNPSERESOOEPEDD CES Ec. _ 


= Delicate, Dainty, Lovely = 


SWEET 
PEAS 


20°. arge Flowering Sorts ortOc. 


mixed in one large one ounce pac ket— 
together with our handsome and original 
SEED CATALOGUE. Send atonce. 


Johnson & Stokes, 
217 and 219 Philadelphia. 


Market Street, 
“OOMMSANSSEDOAADSAAEASNAAG O00 000000054000 00000000 0000000000000 000 00000000087" 


TREES: 


TEQESUGUSTUSERRSADSLSCOISNAASSCCT TC SRRGEEEDE TERKELERASCRTEEEEES! 


Descri 


can have your wall | 


if | 
your paper is too good to cover over | 


ee + 
; Su 


take G ermar own Ay ars to irc 


Lamp-troubles are mostly 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 

dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

earl-glass and _pearl-top 
chimneys last as a_ teacup 
lasts. 


~ NOT, RELIEF comes The Fo 


2 
(put CURE eerie Truss, 


A painl less and permanent 
remedy for all cases of RUPTURE, 
Spiral Spring means an unvary- i 
ing pressure. Always comfort- 
able. Fully guaranteed. Thousands of testimonials 
from people who have worn it in the last ten years 
Endorsed by physicians. Used by the government 
for pensioners. Particulars free Address 


The Egan Truss Co., 35 Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


and 


WINDOW SHADES 
_ Carefal attention given | to all orders. 





| Beniamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
| 33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


| 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Carpets and Wall Papers 


| All the Newest Designs from the vest manufac- 

| turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 
Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wali 
Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. All at lowest prices 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 M ABEET STREET. 
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DREER’S 


RELIABLE 


Seeds,Plants&Bulbs 


are everywhere known as the Best. Why risk 
poor ones when the best cost no more, Sen 


postage stamp for Dreer’s Garde nC ale nda 
for 1895 richly illustrated ; two colored plate 


on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every 
thing New and Old, of Merit. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
= 2714 € hestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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aca ee ideal 





IN Racha ator fom Pas 
east of pas RR. to 
Walnu t L ar 


MEEKHANS’ ‘NURSERIES, Chure h ‘and Che w Sts.,Germantown, Phila. 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a GENERAL TRUST and BANKING BusrINEss. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXxecuToR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcCEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., et 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
Executive Committee : 
William H. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 





| 





THE »_A Pr CAPITAL, 81,000,000. 
G : mt A rt D SURPLUS, $9,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND . 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
Absolutely Pure. EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 


A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. | #**" WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer, J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trees. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


Latest U. S. Government Food Report. MANAGERS 
: EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JENKS HENRY TATNAL 
Royal Baking Powder Company, #.N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
106 Wall St., New York JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., WILLIAM H. GAW, JOHN C. SIMS 
+» Ne BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTOHINSO®. 
JOHN B. GARRETT, @RORGE H. McFADDEN, 


a PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


104 S. Fifth Street, Philad’a. This Company furnishes ALL DrstgaBLE Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has AssETs of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
Long Distance Telephone 1971. 5 a SuRPLUSs of over THREE MiILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
- INCONTESTABLE. 
JOHN B BETTS Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 
. , -_ — ini _ om mene . - = - os enemas eames 


518 Walnut Stree, [HE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Offers for sale 


i . " ms . NO. ti3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 2 
Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable a’ 
Investment Securities the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
are : p . able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by eheck. 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. ° DIRECTORS. . . 
| rene 1 Cie Ral N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Willlams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
» WE OFFER EASTERN FRIENDS FIRST | David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, ; John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lipplacett, 
norene Fase anat lenoreat. “Titie boascmtenk Woh Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
personally assume responsibility for prompt pay- | ‘eeeph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Les, Stuart Wood. 
ment of interest and en ae loan. ,Tisteen years _ m renee — - - —~- . 
Font ullicss, Reference Merhants Nationa’ Bank, | “N&€ Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
ee Se ee ie) 409 Chestnut Street.  . CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e@ 
ne ae ee INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
1223 Chamber of Commerce, ( hicago. | TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
Or, Chas. E. Lukens, Local Agent, All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
aapen Tees, Senge | President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
. 8. WING _ eae of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 


| TANKS ae 
OF RED CEDAR reust Company, Sef 20 nnn yt 


611-613 Chestnut Street, M Sl Warr #6 ts r 
ABSOLUTELY CLEAR OE RNORS OK | Capital (subscribed), » $500,000.00 reat a e re batere 


SAP. Quality unequalled. Capital (paidin),. . . 250,000.00 There are no better shert term investments on 








(The most durable wood in the world for tanks). 


AllSizes in Stock upto5,000Gals. (Surplus, .. . . 50,000.00 the market at present 
Larger sizes to order on short notice. } Undivided Profits, oe 10,492.06 EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Mi bos) Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Rea) | DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Sole Philadelphia agents for @ ’ Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans | : 2 ese 

A°full tine or lund or ower esited ‘o sversehed | made on Morigage and Approved Collateral. Surety a om 
and capacity of duty. Largest Stock of 7D ente or n ‘ . e m | ing H 

Philad iphia. ieaneee inn a pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee offering exceptional security Also, 

ARTESIAN WELLS etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up | 7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- 

Rife’s Hydraulic Rams. Well Points. Full Cees, Seranee. grees. Fulilienl ans eter conditions 

lne of Tubular and drive well supplies in stock. JoszPpH R. RHOADS, President. | very favorable for COLORADO IN- 


MANVEL WIND MI LLS Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, | a VESTMENTS. Best references. 
nett Bee. Be ; ~~ Turntable, also The RoperT Morris EAR Ly, Sec Maria Pp Blackburn Tey any foreclosures the past 
New adelphia Galvanized Steel Wind y and 

Mills Geoves. Without rivet, screw, or bolt ond Wa. B. Lang, Tile 1202 tren a 

practically indestructible. Noiseless and light run- DIRECTORS. R fy, 

ning. Steel or Wood Towers for Mills or Tanks. Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, Wm. &. _ 128 ‘Cooper Building, Denver, Colo, - 


COMSTOCK AUTOMATIC ENGINES yg Tenney. — 4 Montgomery County Milk. 


Single or Combined Outfits. Iron Pipe, y 

Brass Goods, Fittings, Belting, Shafting, Hangee a. AR ee Ral ed CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 

Piflleys, etc. Correspondence Solicited. Address Joseph R. Rhoads, Edwin 8. Dixon, ial attention given to'serving families. Office, 
L.M. BATES & CO., John F. Lewis, Hood Gilpin. North Eighth aie | oe 

321 VINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Thomas R. Gill. JOSEPH L. JONES. 





